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ROWLAND HILL’S CHAPEL AND THE 
ROTUNDA, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 


A PARAGRAPH has lately been going the 
round of the press concerning Rowland 
Hills Chapel, Blackfriars Road, which in 
some particulars is incorrect. It states, 
for one thing, that it was “ best known as 
the Rotunda.” This is entirely an error, 
for, so far as I can discover, it was never 
so called or known. The Rotunda, with 
which it has evidently been confused, was 
situated on the opposite side of Blackfriars 
Road and is now No. 3 in that thoroughfare, 
being the third house from the bridge ; 
and a fanlight over the entrance bears the 
words ‘‘The Rotunda.” It has for many 


years been given over to business purposes, 


and is now occupied by Messrs. Burn 
Brothers of Edinburgh, the well-known 
sanitary engineers. 

This building has had an exceedingly 
chequered career since it housed the collec- 
tion of curiosities got together by Sir Ashton 
Lever, and originally exhibited by him at 
Leicester House in the square of that name, 
where it appears to have been first on view 


in 1771, and whence it was removed, shortly 
before his death, in 1788. He called his 
collection the ‘‘ Holophusikon,’ and _ it 
appears to have been really a wonderful 
assemblage of objects. It was not a success- 
ful enterprise, and was ultimately disposed 
of by lottery ; but out of the 36,000 tickets, 
only 8,000 were taken up. The drawing 
took place in March, 1786, the winner being 
a Mr. Parkinson, who is said to have held 
only two chances. : 

The new proprietor built the Rotunda, 
in what was then known as Albion Place, 
in order to house his acquisition. The 
building contained sixteen rooms, and here, 
at the end of 1787, the museum—now 
renamed. the “ Museum Leverianum ’’— 
started on its fresh mission. Again fortune 
frowned on it, and in 1806 it was disposed 
of at auction, in a sale lasting sixty-five days. 

The building had considerable vogue as 
a place for exhibitions of a somewhat non- 
descript character, for in 1793 the colossal 
statue of the King executed by Mrs. Damer 
for the Register House, Edinburgh, was 
exhibited, ‘“‘ with the superb addition of 
a crown and sceptre of exquisite workman- 
me the performance of Mr. Vulliamy.” 

he Rotunda, after the dispersal of the 
museum, was occupied for many years by 
the library, apparatus, &c., of the Surrey 
Institution, which was established in 1807, 
to give the benefit to Surrey-side residents 
of an institution similar in plan to the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle Street. A series 
of lectures, library and reading rooms, a 
chemical laboratory, &c., were projected ; 
but in or about 1820 difficulties came, and 
the really valuable institution was dissolved, 
the inevitable sale by auction winding it up. 
Afterwards—in 1826—it was known as 
the Rotunda Wine and Concert Rooms, 
there being professional singing and music 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening. 

In 1831-2 it was appropriated to a variety 
of purposes, some reputable, some quite 
the reverse, including penny exhibitions 
(of the “ gaff’ otder) of waxworks and wild- 
beast shows. In the latter year there was 
‘““A Course of Moral and Philosophical 
Lectures by a Lady from the Country,” 
which I hope repaid the labour spent on 
their preparation ; but this is open to some 
doubt, for in ig, oy 1833, the building 
was opened as the Globe Theatre. 

In 1836 it was apparently desired to ex- 
ploit it once more as a place for concerts, 
but the licence was refused; however, 
one seems to have been granted later, for 
it is recorded to have: been again opened 
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as @ concert-room in 1838, though with only 
indifferent success. 

As a place of entertainment it was closed 
about 1855, after having passed through 
a veritable penny-gaff stage, in which, as 
a boy, I remember to have seen it. It after- 
wards became used for trade purposes, and 
was once known as the Rotunda Auction 
and Sale Rooms, and, as already stated, 
still flourishes as the London depot of an 
Edinburgh firm. 

In ‘ Old and New London,’ vol. vi. p. 373, 
there is an excellent engraving of Rowland 
Hill’s Chapel as it appeared in 1814; and 
at p. 379 of the same volume there is a 
view of the interior of the Rotunda, Black- 
friars Road, in 1820, and from these views 
it can at once be seen that the buildings are 
different in every way. The chapel has 
also had a variety of experiences since 
the foundation stone was laid in 1782. 
Here from the following year, when it was 
opened, until 1833—the long period of half 
a century—the eccentric but devout Rev. 
Rowland Hill ministered, residing in the 
adjoining house during the whole of the 
time. After his death in 1833 the pastorate 
devolved upon the Rev. James Sherman, 


on whose resignation in 1854 the pulpit 
was occupied by the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall. 
The Rev. Rowland Hill was buried beneath 


the old chapel floor. In 1876 Newman 
Hall’s congregation migrated to the fine 
new church built for it in Westminster 
Bridge Road, and here, beneath the Lincoln 
Tower, the remains of Rowland Hill were 
reinterred in 1881. In the porch at the 
head of the grave the old memorial tablet, 
with the bust of the beloved minister 
formerly in the old chapel, has been placed, 
as well as one to the memory of the Rev. 
James Sherman, which I presume was also 
in Surrey Chapel. 

The old chapel was taken by a body of 
Primitive Methodists, which remained there 
for some years. A new chapel was built 
by this body a little further down Black- 
friars Road, which has had the name of 
Surrey Chapel bestowed upon it. When 
the new chapel was ready for occupation, 
the old one was vacated and given over 
to secular purposes. For some years it was 
in the tenancy of a of manufacturing 
and agricultural ironworkers, and at the 
present time is occupied by Messrs. Hooper 
& Co., Limited, the well-known coach- 
builders ; but a notice is up to the effect 
that upon the completion of its Chelsea 
factory the firm will leave Blackfriars Road, 
and the premises will be to let on lease. 


These form two instances of the vicissi- 
tudes to which many of the old buildings 
of our changing London are subject. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: 
SALTERSGATE. 


On 15 Nov., 1851, an inquiry appeared im 
‘N. & iv. 382) from the pen of 
the late Canon Raines as to the possible 
derivation of the name Saltersgate, which 
occurs frequently in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, the writer suggesting that it 
may mean the route by which salt was: 
brought from the Cheshire salt-mines to 
Manchester. As, however, the most pro- 
minent instance quoted occurs in the valley 
of the Spodden, on the Yorkshire side of 
Manchester, this derivation, for this and 
other reasons, falls to the ground. I may 
explain that the valley is long, narrow,. 
and deep, and the Saltersgate follows closely 
for some miles the course of the river. 
‘* Gate ’’ means a lane or road. 

In a recently published book I have 
drawn attention to the fact that the deriva- 
tions of Saltersgate, Saltersford, and Salford, 
are alike, and that the numerous places. 
bearing such names in Lancashire and 
elsewhere are usually on low marshy 
ground, and generally on river-banks where- 
the willow or sallow tree flourishes. 

In ‘ Words and Places’ and ‘ Names and 
their Histories’ the derivation of Salford is: 

iven as from sealh, A.-S. a sallow, and 

altreford or Salterford, the ford by the 
sallow tree. 

The Saltersgate mentioned by Canon 
Raines is in the Hundred of Salford, which 
takes its name from a ford where now is @ 
bridge over the Irwell in Manchester, called 
formerly ‘‘ Salford Ford.” 

Other Salfords in Lancashire near rivers 
are in the towns of Blackburn, Burnley,. 
Clitheroe, and Todmorden. There is a 
notable instance in Kent, in the ancient 
town of Tonbridge. 

As the subject is interesting, I give 
instances in different parts of Engiand, taken. 
from Bartholomew’s ‘ Atlas of England and: 
Wales’ and from other sources. The 
original ford has probably in many cases: 
been succeeded by a bridge. 

Will any of your readers who happen to- 
live in these localities kindly verify or 
amplify my notes? It may be that in 
some instances the derivation is from a. 
salt marsh, as “‘ Salhouse ’’ in Norfolk, and 
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* Salterfen Rocks ” on the coast, two miles 
south of Sunderland; or from the tree in 
question growing on a hill-side, as Saleombe 
Regis, near Sidmouth. 


Salford Priors, a tiny village (with a church) on 
the river Arrow, close to its junction with the 
Avon, about 8 miles 8.W. from Stratford-on-Avon. 

Abbots Salford, another hamlet half a mile 
S.W. of Salford Priors. 

Salford (Bedfordshire), 10 miles S.W. from Bed- 
ford, a small hamlet (with a church) in a lane which 
crosses @ small tributary of the Ousel. 

Salford (Oxfordshire), 2 miles N.W. from Chip- 

ing Norton, and 14 miles S.W. from Banbury. 
Kmail hamlet (with a church) close to a tributary 
of the Evenlode. 

Salterforth (Yorkshire), 34 miles N. of Colne, at 
the bottom of a valley, on a tributary of the Aire. 

Saltford, hamlet (with a church) on the Avon, 
about 4 miles N.W. from Bath. 

Salter Street, Hockley Heath (with a church), 
Warwickshire. 

Salterhebble (with a church), in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Salter Hall, 52 miles E. of Whitehaven, and 
5 miles N. of Egremont, near a tributary of the 


en. 
Saltergate, 11 miles, — S. of Whitby, 
and 13 miles N.W. from Scarborough. The village 
is on an important road running north from 

Salter House, 4% miles N. and slightly W. of 
Stockton, and 14 miles 8.E. from Durham. 

Salterford Hall, 44 miles N.E. by E. from 
Macclesfield, 10 miles S.E. from Stockport, and 
close to a small tributary of the Goyt. 

Salterscroft, 11 miles 8. of Huddersfield, and 164 
miles E. of Manchester, situa on the marshy 
moorland of the Manchester reservoirs at Dunford 


Bridge. 
Henry TAaytor. 
Birklands, Birkdale, Lancs. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT FLORENCE. 
(See 10 S. ix. 224, 344, 443; x. 24.) 


Tue following inscriptions (taken in May, 
1908) are those in the South-Eastern Section. 
The tombs are in irregular rows, i 
north and south, parallel to the main foot- 


path. The inscriptions in the first row (that , 1869 


next the footpath) begin at the northern 
end, in the second row at the southern end, 
and so on. 
First Row. 
281. James Lorimer Graham, jun., New York, 
1855 ; Florence, 1876. 
. Harriet, w. of John Thomson, of Dalry, 
Ayrshire, ob. 8 Oct., 1836, a. 32. 
283. Britton, youngest s. of Britton A. and Josey 
Hill, of St. Louis, Missouri. (No date.) 
284. Anne, w. of John Gorton, ob. at San Marcello, 
13 Aug., 1846. 
285. Maria Nockells, of London, ob. 17 Ap., 1849, 
a.3l. Erected by her brother, C. W. Nockells. 
. Mr. Edward Lombe, ob. 1 Mar., 1852, a. 53. 
(In French.) 


287. Charles Bankhead, M.D.. ob. 25 Nov., 1859, a. 
91. Erected by his s. Charles. 

288. Thomas Tringham Smith, Esq., of Bolton 
Street, Piccadilly, ob. at his villa, Palazzo Bruciato, 
22 July, 1857, a. 63. 

289. William Somerville, eldest s. of the historian 
of Queen Anne, b. at Minto, Roxburghshire, 22 Ap., 
1771; ob. 25 June, 1860. 

‘ Es Auna, w. of T. F. Brown, Esq., ob. 14 Dec., 


291. Martha Rebecca, w. of James Moore, Esy.. 
Strandfield, County Louth, ob. 19 Nov., 1874. 
(Arms, a lion rampant, on a chief 3 mullets.) ; 

292. Robert Hart, sculptor, of Kentucky, U.S. 
ob. 1 Jan., 1862, a. 33. Erected by his wife. 

293. Wm. Beck, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
US., ob. 1 Nov., 1859, a. 36. 

294. Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime Fellow of 
Oriel Coll. Oxf., ob. 13 Nov., 1861, a. 42. Erected by 
his wid. and sister. 

295. Catherine Peat, wid. of David Thomson, of 
Leghorn, ob. 13 May, 1868, a. 90. 

296. James Walters Kelson, ob. 28 Nov., 1861, a. 49. 

297. Ann Alice, w. of Richard Holt, Esq., of 
Orio, near Milan, ob. 5 Nov., 1831. 

298. Elizabeth, w. of Major-General Daubeney,. 


> 


K.H., of Bath, d. of Archdeacon Daubeney, ob. 
3 Ap» a. 61. 


ary Anne Salisbury, 0+. 31 Mar., 1848. 
Erected by her mistress, Rosina Buonarotti Simoni. 
300. Saxon Cocker, ob. 25 Jan., 1831, a. 24. 


SEconp Row. 


301. Lieut.-General John Locke, of Newcastle, 
Treland, ob. 28 Feb., 1837, a. 67. 

302. Amelia Augusta, w. of Edward Le Mesurier, 

., R.N., ob. 7 Feb., 1845, a. 48. 
. Frances Anne Ogle, wid. of Wm. Hay, Esq., 
Hopes, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, ob. 

304. Caroline Susan, w. of Major Alasia, of the 
Italian be Le d. of Capt. Carpenter, of Ford, 
Northumberland, and her inf. s. George Edward, 
ob. 20 Dec., 1867. 
rg Joseph Thurlow, of London, ob. 28 May, 1866, 


306. Mary Lowy we w. of John H. Peirce, Esq., 
ob. 20 Nov., 1869, leaving one d. 

307. Thomas Watson Ottley, Esq., 0b. 30 Jan., 
1868, a. 74. Erected by his wid. and only son.— 
Charles Ottley, Esq., ob. 3 Jan., 1867, a. 70. 

308. Florence Evelyn Julia Fleetwood Wilson, b. 
3 May, 1853; ob. 2 June, 1875. In same enclosure 
(in Italian): Bianca, b. 19 Feb., 1853; ob. 10 July, 
. Erected by her parents Antonio and Gel- 
trude Baldelli. 

309. Luisa Scott, wid. Corgialegno, b. in Kent ; 
ob. 16 June, 1874.—Demetrio Corgialegno, b. in 
Argostoli, Cefalonia, an heroic patriot in the war 
for the independence of Greece, ob. 21 Dec., 1861. 
(In Italian.) 

310. Frederic Goodban, b. at Canterbury, 3 Feb., 
1831 ; ob. 19 Dec., 1865. 

311. Roland James McDouall, Esq., b. 6 Ap., 1838 ; 
ob. 28 Dec., 1861, s. of John Andrew McDouall and 
of Gertrude Walker, his wife. 

312. Charlotte M. Whyte, d. of Kdward M. and 
Alice Whyte, of Hotham Hail, Yorks, b. 7 May, 


1835 ; ob. 3 Nov., UBA 


a. 


1862. 
313. Mrs. Eliza G. Doane, b. in Boston, 
ob. 10 Nov., 1859, at Villa Capponi, a. 70. 
by her children. 
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314. Th. Jefferson Page, | nee of Virginia, Major 
of Artillery, Confederate States Army, b. 3 Aug., 
1839; ob. 16 June, 1864. 

315. *In English. A recumbent cross grown over 
with lichens. 

316. Henry Austin, faithful servant of the late 
W. Reader, Esq., ob. 6 July, 1859, a. 40. Erected 
‘by a few friends. 

317. Mary Farhill, 0b. 2 Ap., 1854, a. 70. Erected 
‘by her only surviving brother Edward. 

318. Isaac Harris, retired Commander. R.N., ob. 
6 Aug., 1849, a. 61. Erected by his wid. and 2 sons. 

319. John Crossley Geall Seymour, ob. 24 Jan., 
1849, a. 29. 

320. Anne Craufurd, w. of Charles Holland, M.D., 
ob. 8 Nov., 1845(?), a. 41. 

321. Algernon Peyton, b. 27 Sept., 1814; ob. 
19 Jan., 1853. \ 

322. Henry Florence, inf. s. of John A. C. and 
Susan M. Gray, of New York, ob. 19 Feb., 1855, a. 
9 months 23 days. 

323. John Joseph Rankin, b. 17 July, 1833, at 
Newark, New Jersey, U.S., ob. 4 Nov., 1853. 

324. Annette, w. of Thos. Hamilton, Esq., ob. 
26 Dec., 1829. 

325. Thos. Hamilton, Esq., ob. at Pisa, 7 Dec. 
1842, a. 53. . 
Turrp Row. 

326. John Edward, s. of John and Mary Ann 
Elliott, ob. 29 July, 1861, a. 1 yr. 9 mths. 

327. Walter Kennedy Lawrie, b. in Scotland, 
20 Aug., 1806; ob. 28 Nov., 1837. 

328. Lucy Eliz. Goddard, ob. 7 Aug., 1848, wid. of 
Frederick Goddard, whom she survived 4 months 
and some days. Erected by her only d. 

329. James Tait, b. at Edinburgh, 10 Feb., 1795; 
ob. 25 May, 1858. 

330. Charlotte Maria, Countess of Strathmore and 
Kinghorn, b. 29 Dec., 1826; ob. at Villa Normanby, 
33 Nov., 1854. Erected by her husb. 

331. *In English. Another recumbent cross over- 
grown with lichen. 
: 332. John Stratford Rodney, Esq., ob. 28 Dec., 


854, a. 53. 
333. Elizabeth, w. of Joseph Jopling, ob. 1 Dec., 


1855, a. 33. 

334. Sir Chas. Lyon Herbert, M.D., b. 25 May, 
1784; ob. 25 Dec., 1855.—Anne, wid. of Sir C. L. 
Herbert, b. 27 Aug., 1785; ob. 28 Nov., 1860.— 
Elizabeth, w. of Tito Berti, eldest d. of SirC. L. H., 
b. 6 Feb., 1813; ob. 28 June, 1862. 

: - Eloisa Chawner, b. 29 Oct., 1794; ob. 3 June, 


336. Hannah, wid. of Capt. James Bennett, 7th 
Dragoon Guards, ob. 18 Jan., 1874. 

337. John Loona, s. of John Loona and Emma 
Campbell, b. 26 May, 1864; ob. 31 Jan., 186(5). 

338. George Bomford, ob. 17 Dec., 1859, a. 52. 

339. Thos. Brunker, Esq., barrister, ob. 30 Dec., 
1865, a. 42. 

340. Mary Margaret, w. of John H. Peirce, Esq., 
ob. 20 Nov., 1869. Erected by her husb. and d. 

341. Thos. Williams Trotman, M.D., of Barbados, 
ob. 21 July, 1862, a. 52. Erected by his widow. 

342. Dora Brooke, d. of N. B. Acworth, of the 
Hook, Herts, ob. 29 Oct., 1867, a. 15. 

343. Henrietta Maria Hay, d. of Robt. Hay, Esq., of 
Linplum, E. Lothian, b. 8 Dec., 1842; 06.9 Feb., 1875. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

_ 18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. ~ 
(To be continued.) . 


E. B. B., ob. 1861, whose initials and year 
of death, without any other details, are in- 
eluded in Cot. Parry’s valuable list of 
inscriptions at Florence (No. 207), is of 
course Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


.[We credited our readers, as doubtless did Cor. 
Parry, with recognizing the well-known initials as 
telling their own story. 


‘OricINAL PorTRY BY VICTOR AND 
CazirE.’—In the search for the volume of 
‘Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire,’ 
which extended over thirty-eight years— 
from the time when Dr. Garnett announced 
its existence in an article entitled ‘ Shelley 
in Pall Mall,’ contributed to the pages of 
Macmillan’s Magazine for June, 1860, 
until the book was discovered by Mr. V. E. G. 
Hussey, a grandson of the brother of 
Harriet Grove, to whom many of the poems 
are addressed—only two small reviews of 
it were discovered. Prof. Dowden found 
a brief notice in The British Critic; and 
another gentleman unearthed a few lines 
in another magazine. Dr. Garnett wrote in 
his preface to the book, which he repub- 
lished in 1898 :— 

“The bibliographer and the book-hunter, no less 
than the Shelleian student, know that the recovery 
of the little book now republished from an unique 
copy is the final chapter of a romance, and a biblio- 
graphical event as rare as, according to Petrarch, 
the appearance of a Laura in heaven.” 

Since these words were written another 
copy has come to light, and interest in this 
small volume of bad verse has run so high 
that 6007. was paid at a London auction 
for one of the two copies which have up 
to now put in an appearance. Strange to 
say, during the strenuous search in all 
directions that was made to recover traces 
of a copy of the poems, a long article in The 
Literary Panorama, vol. viii. p. 1064, con- 
taining copious extracts from many of the 
poems, was entirely overlooked. The above- 
mentioned discovery of the missing volume 
by a member of the Shelley family has now 
deprived it of the importance it would other- 
wise possess, but the fact of its having 
completely escaped notice is somewhat 
singular. This is probably due to the fact 
that The Literary Panorama had ceased to 
exist long before literary and other maga- 
zines were searched for traces of Shelley’s 
juvenile efforts. It was first published in 
October, :1806, and continued down to 
1814, afterwards appearing in a new series 
as The Literary Panorama and National 
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Register ; finally, in 1819 it was incorporated 
with The New Monthly Magazine. 

Interesting are the opening words of the 
critique, which allude to the “tales of 
horror,” the influence of which on Shelley 
in those days threatened his development as 
a great poet, and of which the ‘ Original 
Poetry by Victor and Cazire’ is one of the 
numerous offspring :— 

‘Surely modern poets are the most unhappy of 
men! Their oe are perpetually haunted 
with terrors. hile others are congratulating 
themselves on a beautiful day, and basking in the 
enlivening rays of the sun, these votaries of the 
muse of misery see nothing but glooms, and listen 
to the pealing thunder, distant or near, as fancy 
dictates, ‘not loud but deep.’ In_ the evening 
‘black whirlwinds’ and ‘ yelling fiends’ beset them 
on every side, in spite of the golden beams of the 
declining sun, or the cheerful azure of a cloudless 
sky. At night, ghosts, hobgoblins, shadowy forms, 
death, devils, disaster, and damnation dance 
around them in dire dismay, till their ‘souls are 
chilled,’—their ‘ blood is frozen,’—their ‘ heart sinks 
within them,’ and miserable they are, to be sure! 
At length they commit their sorrows to Beg 
they publish, and the public are enraptured with 


their sufferings.” 
A. B. Youne. 


Boy Scouts: THEIR War Sonc.—The 
following account of the war song adopted 
by General Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts is 
from The Daily Mail of 27 August. It 
seems worth insertion here, not only as an 
item of general interest, but also to correct 
the absurd statement that it is ‘‘ Ashanti,” 
which has been repeated by several news- 
papers, whereas the words are really Zulu : 

‘“‘ The scouts have adopted the Eengonyama war 
chant of the Ashantis as their marching song. It 
begins with a solo, ‘ Eengonyama gonyama’ (He is 
a lion). Then comes the chorus, yahbo, 
yahbo invooboo’ (Yea, he is better than that, he 
is a hippopotamus).” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


THE NORRISES OF MILVERTON, SOMERSET. 
—William Norris, of Milverton, Somerset, 
the second son of John Norris of Winkleigh, 
Devon (Weaver's ‘ Visitations of Somerset,’ 
p- 55), was buried at Milverton, 20 Jan., 
1573. His will (‘Somersetshire Wills,’ ii. 107) 
mentions his wife Elizabeth (née Baker), 
two sons—John and Robert—and four 
daughters — Alice, Elizabeth, Joan, and 
Huysshe. The last was Anstice, wife of 
Sylvester Huysshe, of Donyland, St. Decu- 
man’s, a recusant. The elder son John 
and Mary his wife were also recusants 
(Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, v. 
114, 115). What relation to the above- 
mentioned William and John were Richard, 
Hugh, and Sylvester Norris ? 


Richard (b. 1554 or thereabouts) and 
Sylvester (b. 1572) were certainly brothers. 
and born at Milverton (‘ Cal. S.P. Dom., 
1581-90, p. 192). Was Hugh their brother ? 
A cousin Hugh Norris is mentioned by Wil- 
liam Norris in his will. 

' 1. Richard Norris was ordained priest 
at Laon and sent on the Mission 3 Aug., - 
1579. On 18 Aug., 1580, he was reported 
to be with George Gilbert, Gervase Pierre- 
point, and [George] Gifford (‘Cal. S.P. 
For., 1579-80,’ p. 389; cf. Cath. Rec. 
Soe., iv. 42, 43). In November and 
December, 1580, he helped Father Robert 
Persons, §8.J., with his printing - press 
(Simpson’s ‘Campion,’ 1896 ed., p. 260). 
In. August, 1581, he was acting as chaplain 
to Mrs. William Griffin or Griffith at Ux- 
bridge (cf. P.C.A. [N.S.], xiii. 153, 187). 
He appears at this time to have assumed 
the name of Richardson (Simpson, op. cit., 
pp. 343, 350, 521). It is possible that he 
pa under the name of Nicholson. 
A priest called Nicholson gave evidence on 
behalf of B. Thomas Forde, 21 Nov., 1581, 
in consequence of which he was imprisoned. 
The prison lists, however, know no priest 
called Nicholson. Richard Norris was sent 
to the Marshalsea, 17 Dec., 1581. He was. 
indicted at Westminster Hall on Wednesday, 
5 Feb., 1584, for having conspired with 
James Fenn, George Haydock, and others 
at Rheims 20 Sept., 1581, and for having 
come to England 1 Nov., 1581, to carry out 
the objects of the conspiracy. The indict- 
ment is ‘a Nd ludicrous (Cath. Rec. Soc., 
v. 51, 54, 55). He was sent to the Tower 

robably 7 Feb., 1584. On 21 Jan., 1585, 

g and nineteen other priests and one lay- 
rpetual banishment. 
aris, and he died in 


man were sent into 
In 1587 he was in 
Spain in 1590. i 

2. Hugh Norris was admitted to the 
English College at Rheims 3 April, 1582. 

3. Sylvester Norris was arrested at 
Ratton (?) about 10 July, 1584, on his way 
to France (‘ Cal. 8.P. Dom..,’ loc. cit.). Eight 
months later he arrived at the English 
College at Rheims. For his writings and 
subsequent career see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xli. 140. 

Joun B. WaINnEWRIGHT. 


Boor-top”’ as A VeRB.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives the word “boot-top” as=“ boot- 
topping,” and explains the latter by a quota- 
‘* Boot-topping, the act of cleaning the upper 
part of a ship’s bottom... .chiefly performed 
where there is no dock,” &c. No instance, 
however, is supplied of the use of this word 
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asaverb. This will be found in the account 
of Capt. Bartholomew Roberts, as given in 
Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Pirates,’ vol. i. 
p- 211 (London, T. Woodward, 1726) :— 


‘< They sailed accordingly, and in 28 days arrived 
at Ferdinando, an uninhabited Island, on that 
coast [Brazil]: Here they water’d, boot-topped their 
ship, and made ready for the designed cruise.” 

(Ds 


DunBAR AND HeEnrRyson. — The Dun- 
fermline Journal recently contained the 
following :— 

“David Laing, in his life of Robert Henryson, 
the ‘gude schulemaister’ of Dunfermline in the 
fifteenth century, quotes the following reference 
from Dunbar’s ‘Lament for the Death of the 
Makaris,’ printed by Chepman & Myllar in 1508 : 

In Dunfermline he has done round 

Gud Maister Robert Henrysoun. 
The same reading is followed in the account of 
Henryson in the ‘Dunfermline Men of Mark 
Series,’ published at the Journal Office. The lately 
compil ‘Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250 to 
1900,’ prepared by A. T.Q.C., gives a different 
version, :— 

In Dunfermline he has tane Broun 

With Maister Robert Henrysoun. 

Sir James Ross embrassit has he 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 
The compiler says: ‘Care has been taken with the 
texts. But I have sometimes thought it consistent 
with the aim of the book to prefer the more 
beautiful to the better attested reading.’ In this 
case, however, his preference seems to credit the 
Auld Grey Toon with an old poet of whom there 
seems to be no local record.” 

D. A. H. 


CANNON ON ErIDGE GREEN.—Archeologia, 
vol. x., i db a plate engraved by Basire 
of this old cannon, and at p. 472 the fuiowing 
note :— 


“It has always been understood that the mortar 
engraved ys Xxxvii. was the first that was made 
in England, and that the first guns were made at 
Buxted furnace, about ten miles from Lewes. This 
mortar lies now at Eridge Green, and has served 
for many years for the amusement of the people on 
a holiday or fair day, when they collect money to 
buy gunpowder to throw the shell to a hill about a 
mile distant. The weight of the shell costs no little 
pains to dig it out after each discharge, which is 
repeated as long as the money lasts. e chamber 
ot the gun is cast iron; the other part, as is evi- 
dent, wrought.” 

The original drawing made by Jas. 
Lambert, jun., is before me. It is accom- 
panied by a descriptive note which varies 
considerably from the foregoing :— 

- **A sketch of a cannon on Eridge Green, near 
Tunbridge Wells, 25 Augst., 1768. J. Lambert, jun. 
The lower part or chamber for the powder was ca 
cast iron; the agg als of iron hoop’d together, 


as in the drawing. The ball is 13 inches diameter. 


An old man who kept the turnpike gate near to 


where the gun lay informed me that it was a 
custom to make a kind of fair once a year on the 
Green, and the firing the cannon was one of the 
principal diversions. He said about 3 or 4 lb. of 
powder would throw the ball into some fields 
which he pointed out, near as I can recollect about 
half or three quarters of a mile distant, and that 
the ball was to be seen all the way.” 

I have not so far found any other state- 
ment respecting this gun, and its ultimate 
destiny is also unknown to me. I do not 
expect to obtain confirmation of the last 
statement made by Lambert. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SPELLING REFORM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CentuRY. (See also 108%. vi. 266; viii. 47.) 
—Here is another spelling-reformer, who 
worked on a method, and on a considerable 
scale. His book is ‘ A Rational Catechism,’ 
issued anonymously in 1687. It is on 
natural theology, and was written by William 
Popple, the nephew of Andrew Marvell, 
and the friend of John Locke. 

e, especially final e, omitted :—abov, believs, 
conceiv, conserv, deservs, giv, involv, leav, liv, lov, 
observ, perceiv, preservs, resolv, selvs, serv, solv, 
ar, argu, accru, acknowledg, badg, becaus, becom, 
caus, com, continu, determin, doctrin, don, docil, 
dos (does), du, ey, eas, issu, judg, ow, pursu, rais, 
som, tru, vertu, valu, therby, therin, therfore, 
therupon, wherfore, wherin. 

e, final added :—behinde, finde, humane (human), 
mankinde, milde, minde, remindes. 

Final of double consonants omitted :—ad, al, 
bal, er, fal, fil, ful, il, shal, smal, tel, wil. Also, 
milions, begining. 

omitted :—favor, honor, indeavor, labored, 
neighbor, savior, succor, vapor. 

« for e:—inabling, indeavor, ingage, injoined, 
injoyment, intire. 

ys for tes :—bodys, dutys, implys, tys. 

Also, establisht, discust ; distributer ; inconsistant, 
subsistance; thou wilst (wilt); fantom. 


W. C. B. 


Hwinoa.”’—Some English paleographers 
believe that the confusion found in early MSS 
between the minuscule letters n and c is due 
to a or philological causes rather than 
paleographical ones; eg., uiconia (with 
n::u) for Uinouia ; mamucio (with am::anc) 
for Mancunio (rectius Mamcunio). These 
instances occur in two Paris MSS. of ‘ Itine- 
rarium Antonini Augusti,’ belonging to the 
twelfth and ninth centuries respectively ; 
edd. Parthey and Pinder, 1848. Cair britoc 
for Cair Brithon, 7.e., Dumbarton, occurs 
in a Vatican MS. of the eleventh century, 
‘Nomina Ciuitatum apud “ Historia Brit- 
tonum,”’’ ed. Mommsen, ‘ Chronica Minora,’ 
iii. 211. Bernicensi (with ni::ici) stands for 
Bericinensi (Bede, ‘ H.E.,’ IV. vii. p. 219), 
in the Namur. MS. of the century. 

The fact that n and ¢ collide, or displace 
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one another, is not, of course, disputed. 
But I have seen it definitely denied that there 
is a form of c which can be mistaken for n. 
A glance, however, at poe 23, part ii., facing 
p- 115 of tome ii. of Dom de Vaines’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire raisonné de Diplomatique ’ (Paris, 
1774), will remove this impression. The 
particular form of n depicted there is such 
that the more usual forms of c resemble it 
very closely. The second limb of the letter 
is involute towards the first, and it also 
suggests confusion with p.* Dom de Vaines 
classified this form as “ Carlovingienne,”’ 
and thereby assigned its vogue to the eighth 
and ninth centuries. 

Many instances of n misrepresenting c 
could be given; e.g., naw for Cau (‘ Vita 
Gilde auct. Caradoc,’ ed. Mommsen, w.s., 
R 107; from the C.C.C.C., MS. No. 193, 
Sec. XII.); pandente for pandecte (‘ Bede 
Chronica,’ ed. Mommsen, ibid., p. 320; 
from the Milan MS. Ambros. D. 30 inf., 
formerly belonging to Bobbio, Sec. IX.) ; 
Gloinestir for Glokesatie (in the thirteenth 
century MS. ‘ Lebar Brecc.,’ p. 94, quoted by 
Dr. Whitley Stokes, ‘Tripartite Life of 
Patrick,’ p. 505); and Tunnacaestir (with 
::C) for Cuncacaestir (Bede, ‘H.E.,’ IV. 
xxii. p. 250). To these must now be added 
Hwinea, one of the folk- or land-names in 
the ‘Tribal Hidage.’ This form, then, 
stands for Hwicca, the genitive case of 
Hwiccé, the A.-S. folk-name meaning the 
Hwiccas. The belief that Hwinca misrepre- 
sents Hwinta, and denotes a district in 
Hampshire, is not tenable. The 7,000 hides 
allotted to the Hwiccas indicate that their 
country was about as large as Essex or Sussex, 
both which kingdoms had 7,000 families. 
The position of Hwiccaland is well known : 
compare Mr. Plummer’s ‘ Bede,’ ii. 74, and 
his ‘ Two Chronicles Parallel,’ ii. 95, 197. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


FirreentH Licut Dracoons.—Outside a 
ublic-house w ith the sign of “‘ The Flying 
orse,”’ in the Borough, not far from St. 

G eorge’s Church, the following inscription 
is painted :— 

bs gay? ago | the old | Enlisting House | of 

the 15th (or ing’) | Regiment | of Light Dragoons 
| in the Year 1804.” 
On turning to the official history of the 
regiment, we find on p. 70 :— 
June, 1804, the regiment proceeded to the 
ay of the metropolis, and was reviewed on the 
12th of that month on Wimbledon Common.” 


AYEAHR. 


* Cf. the so-called Carlovingi late 25, 
tome ii. p. 159. 


Curries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


N. Le Fevre, CHEmist To CHartes IT.— 
Mr. Gordon Goodwin publishes in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ (vol. xxxii. 

. 399) a notice of Nicasius or Nicolas Le 
evre, in which he states that an engraved 
portrait exists of this chemist, who was a 


fellow of the Royal Society. He adds the 
following reference: ‘“‘Evans, ‘Cat. of 
This portrait 


Portraits,’ ii. 150.” 
of Fevre cannot be found either at the 
British Museum or the Royal Society. Can 
bis reader state where it is to be seen ? 

he name of Le Fevre is perhaps more 
correctly spelt Le Febvre, the latter being 
the Saari A adopted by him in his 
publications. He was “‘Chymist to the King” 
(Charles II.) in 1660-68, and was buried 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Dr. DorRvVEAUX. 
Superior School of Pharmacy, Paris. 


Kine CHARLES THE Martyr.—Among 
Ebsworth’s pape I have found the following 
cutting from The Liverpool Daily Post of the 
27th of February, 1897, and at the back 
is a note written by Ebsworth: “Dr. 
Richard Garnett died in his 7lst year at 
London on the morning of Good Friday, 
13 April, 1906.” I should like to know 
if the lines are by Dr. Garnett. The editor 
of the Daily Post has kindly made search 
for me, but cannot trace the author. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to 
settle my doubts. 

CHARLES THE MartyR.—The revival of 
the Stuart cultus has reached Pennsylvania, and 
has led some American Episcopalians, with the 
sanction of their bishop, to put in a Philadelphian 
church a window dedicated to the memory of 
‘King Charles the Martyr.’ Not far from it is the 
City fall, the dome of which is surmounted by a 

igantic statue of William Penn. Hereupon a 
umourist has imagined this dialogue :— 
Quoth William Penn to Martyr Charles 
*You’ll scarcely feel at home 
Down there upon a window-pane 
While I enjoy the dome. 
_ ‘Let me step down and out, I pray, 
And you be patron saint. 
A Friend ought not to stand in bronze, 
And leave a King in paint.’ 
Quoth Martyr Charles to William Penn, 
“Tis best to let things be ; 
They ’re used to looking up at-you, 
And they can see through me.’” 


JouHN C. FRANCIS. 
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CHurcH: kKwyicut’s 
RESTING ON Lapy’s Bopy.—In the fine 
church at Holbeach in the Fens is a hand- 
some monument in the north-east corner, 
bearing the effigy of a recumbent knight 
in armour. His head is reposing on the 
body of a woman, and the notes provided 
for visitors state that though a pillow was 
generally adopted for this purpose, it was 
not uncommon for such monuments to be 
erected with the head of the recumbent 
figure resting on the stomach of a man or 
woman. No one of our party could recall 
another such instance, and turn to 
‘N. & Q.’ in the hope of gathering some 
further information. Particularly one 
would like to know whether the substitute 
for the pillow usually bore some relation 
to the deceased person. In the case in 
question the woman’s head is evidently 
sculptured to life, and the face is more strik- 
ing, and probably a more accurate repre- 
sentation, than that of the knight. 

HoicomBe INGLEBY. 

Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 


CAMPBELL: PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
Name.—Is there any one living who heard 
the poet Campbell pronounce his own name, 
or who knows how he did pronounce it ? 
Did he pronounce it Campbell, or Cam-bell, 
or Camel ? D. M. 

Salida, Colorada. 


“SKALINGES”: ScaBULONIOUS.”— 
What is the meaning of skalinges and of 
scabulonious (cloaks)? The words occur in 
the Report of the five bishops on ‘ Church 
Ornaments’ (1908), p. 81, and are quoted 
from Articles of Inquiry issued by Bisho 
Barnes of Durham, apparently about 1580. 

G. C. 


Billesdon. 


RicHaRD SAINTHILL.—Can any one send 
me direct particulars of this antiquary, 
who resided at Topsham in Devon, and wrote 
several privately printed books? When 
and where was he born and educated ? 
when and where did he die ? and where was 
he buried? A list of his works and any 
references to portraits, letters, &c., would 
be of interest. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


AnTHONY Merry, StaresmMan.—Can any 
one give me the parentage and family of 
this gentleman ? He was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the following dates: 1802 to France, 
1803 to the U.S.A., 1807 to Denmark, and 


1808 to Sweden. He married in 1803 Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Leathes of Herringfleet 
Hall, Suffolk, and died 14 June, 1835, at 
Dedham House, Essex. His arms were 
Gu., on a fesse engr. between three water- 
bougets or, a cross formée sa., charged with 
five bezants between two cloves of the eo 
A. E. 8. 


GREENWICH HosPiTAL PENSIONERS : 
Lieut. Georce Spearinc.—I should be 
much obliged if any one could tell me 
whether there is a list, with any details 
as to parentage, &c., kept of the pen- 
sioners in Greenwich Hospital. I should 
be deeply grateful for any information 
about Lieut. George Spearing, R.N., 
who was born 17 Sept., 1728; was in 
Greenwich Hospital in A t, 1793, when 
he wrote an account of his sufferings in 
The Gentleman's Magazine; and was still 
an inmaté of the Hospital in September, 
1808, when the death of his eldest son is 
recorded in T'he Naval Chronicle. 

F. UpFIELD GREEN. 

8, Bramshill Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


Arms oF EncuisH Roman CaTHOLIC 
BisHors.—‘ The Westminster Calendar for 
1908,’ published by the Art and Book Com- 
pany, gives illustrations of the arms of the 
Archbishop of Westminster and of all the 
Catholic bishops of England. In nearly 
every case the arms given are those of the 
bishop’s own family. Southwark has Argent. 
on a saltire gules a key or and a sword argent 
hilted or, which seem to be the arms of the 
diocese. I should be glad to know where 
illustrations of the arms of the other dioceses. 


P| aretobefound. FREpERIcK T. 


‘WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR TEN SIXTY- 
sx.” —At 9S. xi. 330 Mr. J. T. Pace asked 
where he could find the rime of the kings 
and queens of England commencing, 

William the Conqueror ten sixty six 

Played the Saxons some shabby tricks. 
I am unable to find any reply to his query. 
Does not one among your readers know where 
these lines may befound ? Cross 

os PAGE’s query arose out of a discussion on 
John Collins’s more familiar lines beginning, 
The Romans in England awhile did sway, 

in which the Conqueror is disposed of in the single 


line, 

Bold Willie the Conqueror long did reign. 
‘The Chapter of Kings’ is printed in full at 38, v. 
18 (2 Jan. 1864), where will be found interesting 
articles on Collins by WILLIAM BaTEsand CUTHBERT 
BrepE—two gentlemen whose signatures were 
familiar for many years to reade rs of ‘N. & Q.’] 
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Lorp De Tastey.—A friend of mine 
has a portrait of him in oils, painted by 
Henry Thompson about ninety years ago. 
The features resemble Lord Lytton’s when 
a young man. It is known that prints of 
Thompson’s portrait are in existence, but 
their whereabouts are unknown. Are any 
in the Print-Room of the B.M., or can they 
be procured from any publishing house ? 
Perhaps some kind reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will give me the required information. 
M. L. R. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


SAMUEL WINTER, Provost oF TRINITY 
CoLLEGE, Dusiin.—He had five sons by 
his first wife, viz., Samuel, Daniel, Christo- 
pher, Ebenezer, and Gonought [sic]. I 
should be glad to know the wives and issue 
of these five sons. C. M. TENISON. 

West Byfleet, Surrey. 


SKYLARKS IN ORKNEY.—In chap. i. of 
‘The Pirate’ Scott makes Magnus Troil 
speak of “‘ the skylark which I once heard 
in Caithness.”” Why should he need to go 
as far south as Caithness? The skylark 
is very common in this part of Orkney. 
Was it not so in Scott’s day ? 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


Lizzie Doten’s Porm ‘Is WortH 
Livine ?’—This is said to have appeared 
in a volume of Great Thoughts, p. 560, but 
the particular volume cannot at present 
be traced. Will some one give me the 
reference ? Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots, at LEITH.— 
I have before me a print, about 24 in. by 
18in., entitled ‘The Landing of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, at Leith, 1561,’ painted 
by William Allan, R.A., engraved by J. G. 
Murray, and published Ist June, 1836, by 
M. Parkes, 22, Golden Square. 

I am told that there is a key to this print, 
giving the names of the principal people 
portrayed. Can anybody tell me if this 
is the case, and if so, where a copy of the 
key can be seen ? 

GeorcE 8. C. Swinron. 

2, Hyde Park Street, W. 


First CrossInc OF AFRICA: LEONE 
Vivatp1.—Capt. E. A. d’Albertis, in his 
recent book ‘In Africa: Victoria Nyanza 


e Benadir,’ published at Bergamo (reviewed 
a The Journal of the African Society, vi. 
07, 


to cross the African continent from west to 
east, reaching Makdishu about the close 
of the eleventh century.’”’ I do not re- 
member to have previously seen any mention 
of this important journey in the history of 
African exploration. Where can an account 
of his travels be found? Mr. Raymond 
Beazley, in his ‘ Dawn of Modern Geography,’ 
1906, iii. 414, tells us that Vivaldo, a Genoese, 
sailed beyond Cape Nun, on the west coast 
of Africa, in 1291, a couple of centuries 
after the time of his above-mentioned name- 
sake. DK. A. EDWARDS. 


HicH TREASON AND ITS PUNISHMENT.— 
Is it known when the terrible punishment 
which was formerly inflicted on those 
guilty of high treason who were not peers 
of the realm first came into use in England ? 
Sir William Wallace is said to have been 
the first victim, but I have seen no satis- 
factory evidence of this. The last sufferers 
by this mode of torture were, I think, the 
prisoners ys to death at York, Carlisle, 
and near London for having fought on the 
losing side in the civil war of 1745. Were 
there any other places in England or Scotland 
where similar executions took place? and 
are lists of the sufferers to be found either 
in print or manuscript ? 

an any one furnish a reference to the 
Act of Parliament by which this method 
of torture was abolished? I am anxious 
to find the exact words of the sentence, 
either in English or Latin—preferably in 
both. They do not, so far as I can find, 
occur in my copy of Blackstone’s ‘ Commen- 
taries.” I once came upon the sentence 
in the latter language in a book published 
soon after the Restoration, but cannot now 
call to mind either title or author. 

K. P. D. E. 

[The punishment for high treason has been dis 
cussed at great length in ‘N. & Q.’ by Nemo and 
others. See 6 S. i. 371, 431, 476; ii. 269, 523; iii. 
237 ; iv. 173; v. 9, 156; 7S. xi. 344, 502; xii. 129; 
8S. vii. 27,97, 170. The second part of the que 
is answered in anticipation in Sim x PoLanp’s 


reply, post, p. 236. e do not want description: 
in fall of the unpleasant details of such punish- 
ments. 


Hors D’@UvRE.”’—When passing a book 
through the press lately, I found my printer 
correcting my hors de@uvre”’ into “a 
hors @euvre.” This set me making inquiries 
as to the custom of others in the pronun- 
ciation of the word. One friend told me 
that he sounded the aspirate, because the 
French aspirated it. Another, a professed 
French scholar, denied that this was 


p. 439-40), “‘ reminds us that Leone 
di was probably the first European 


Vival 


the French habit, and therefore made the h 
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per in English. Funk & Wagnalls’s 1905 
ictionary recognizes no option, and omits 
the h (as also in hors former theo The 
‘N.E.D.’ also recognizes no option of pro- 
nunciation, and sounds the ‘g (as also in 
hors de combat). The examples it quotes, 
however, seem to contradict this, for while 
two hun years ago Walpole wrote “a 
hors deuvre,” the last example from The 
Pall Mall Gazette has “an ‘3s deuvre.” 
A third friend, older than the others, pooh- 
poohed contemptuously the possibility of 
any one ever sounding the h. I next tried 
Littré. He writes that many have said the 
h was silent in French, but that it is not so. 
Finally I asked a lady and gentleman, hus- 
band and wife, both English on the father’s 
side and French on the mother’s. Both 
sounded the A in French and in English. 
Is it possible to ascertain what is the most 
widely accepted pronunciation of the word 
in English to-day ? NICKLIN. 
Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


Date oF Puiate.—I have two pieces of 
— each stamped with four marks as 
ollows 


1.M; F; a lion passant gardant; a 


leopard’s face crowned. 


R; W.B.; a lion passant gardant ; 
a leopard’s face crowned. 
Can some one give me the dates ? 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


BANISHMENT CERTIFICATE.—The Aberdeen 
Journal states that Mary Gordon, Dundee, 
was banished from Scotland for theft 
28 Jan., 1789, ‘‘ with the usual certificates.”’ 
What were these certificates ? 

J. M. Buttoca. 


Sussex Arms.—I should be glad to know 
whether the county of Sussex has an 
armorial bearings ; and if so, what they are. 

P. M. 


GORMANSTON Famity.—At St. James’s, 
Westminster, was buried, 22 Oct., 1733, 
“Margaret, Viscountess Dow. Gormanstown.”’ 
Can any of your readers tell me who this 
lady was? G. E. C. (may he live for ever !) 
says in a note, ‘Complete Peerage,’ iv. 58, 
that “her identity is not very clear,” and 
she apparently has no place in the pedigree. 
The seventh Viscount Gormanston married 
as his second wife, in Nov., 1683, Margaret 
Molyneux, daughter of the third Viscount 
Molyneux. Lord Gormanston died 17 March, 
1690/91. His widow married, 10 March, 
1692, James Butler of co. Tipperary. She is 
said to have remarried Rob. Casey. She 


died 2 Sept., 1711, according to her coffin- 
plate. She could not, therefore, have married 
thirdly Robert Casey, for her husband Butler 
did not die till 3 Jan., 1738, having married 
Mary Dennis after Lady Gormanston’s death. 
Lodge says that Robert Casey was her second 
husband, which is not possible either. Could 
Casey have married the unidentified Dowager 
Viscountess Margaret? C. M. TENISON. 


Replies. 
ACCESSION AND CORONATION COINS 
AND MEDALS. 
(10 S. x. 130, 190.) 


I TaKE the following from the ‘ Thirty- 
Third Annual Report of the Deputy Master 
and Comptroller of the Mint, 1902’ (Parlia- 
mentary Peear Cd. 1664 of 1903) :— 


‘On the occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation 
the design of the medal was prepared by Mr. De 
Saulles, the Mint Engraver. e medal was struck 
in two sizes, the larger being produced in gold, 
silver, and bronze, the smaller in gold and silver 
only. The diameter of the larger medal was 
2,5, inches, and its weight in fine gold and silver 
about 3 0z. troy, and in bronze about 3 oz. avoir- 
dupois. The diameter of the smaller medal was 
1} inches, and its weight in fine gold about 
2654 grains, and in fine silver about 200 grains. 
The obverse of the medal bears His Majesty’s 
effigy, consisting of head and bust, wearing the 
Imperial Crown and the Robe of State with 
the Collar of the Garter, and the Badge of the 
Bath, and looking to the right, with the legend 
EDWARD VII. CROWNED 9. auGusT 1902. The re- 
verse bears the effigy of Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra crowned, with veil, and looking also to the 
right, with the legend ALEXANDRA QUEEN CON- 
sort. 9. 1902.”—P. 19. 


Medals bearing the date originally fixed 
for the Coronation were returned for re- 
melting. This occasioned delay, and the 


Y | first issue of the existing medals did not 


take place until 15 August, six days after 
the Coronation. The number of medals 
applied for was smaller than had been 
anticipated. Possibly there are some still 
to be obtained from the Mint. If I remember 
rightly, one applied for them in 1902 through 
one’s banker to the Bank of England. 


“‘Towards the close of the year a medal was pre- 

red by Command of His Majesty for issue at the 
Durbar, held at Delhi in January. The 
King was pleased to direct that, for the obverse, 
the effigy approved by His Majesty for the Corona- 
tion medal should be used, and inscribed ‘ ED- 
WARD VII DELHI DARBAR 1903.’ On the reverse is 
an Arabic inscription with date, encircled by a 
broad floral border. 
scription is as follows :— 
Edward VII 


The translation of the in- 
favour of the King of 
mperor of India 1901.’” 
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The obverse and the reverse of the Corona- 
tion medal, and the reverse of the Delhi 
medal, are given on a plate accompanying 
the letterpress. 

“* A medal was also struck for distribution to the 
Metropolitan and City Police in commemoration of 
e s esi r. G. W. ulles 
by of the King, is somewhat similar 
to that of the Coronation medal, but faces to the 
left, and is inscri ‘EDWARDUS VII REX IM- 
PERATOR.’ On the reverse is a crown resting on 
crossed branches of oak and olive, above which is 
inscribed, ‘CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY KING 
EDWARD vit 1902.’ Surrounding the inscription 
and on a raised margin, the different branches of 
the Police Service are indicated, namely, ‘ City of 
London Police,’ ‘Metropolitan Police,’ ‘ Police 
Ambulance Service,’ and ‘St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade.’”—P. 20. 

Both sides of this medal (Metropolitan 
Police) are given on a plate. 

Sets of specimen coins bearing, for the 
first time, the effigy of His Majesty—agreeing 
with the list given in the query, the copper 
(i.e. bronze) coins excepted—were supplied 
to the public at 10/., or with a case 10/. 6s. 
Similar sets, minus the five-pound and two- 
pound pieces, cost 2]. 12s. 6d. ; with a case, 
5s. more. In the lists the fourpenny, three- 
penny, twopenny, and penny pieces are 
given as “‘ Maundy ” money (p. 21). 

Five-pound and two-pound pieces 
“ were issued on two occasions during the reign of 
Her late Majesty, in 1887 and 1893, when new de- 
signs were adopted for. the coinage, but, as there 
is no demand for them for general circulation, the 
amounts coined have been inconsiderable.”—P. 6. 

“On the two previous occasions (in 1887 and 

1893) when specimen coins were struck at the Mint, 
highly polished dies were used, and consequently 
the coins bore bright surfaces.”—P. 22. 
For the 1902 coinage “it was decided that 
the best results would be obtained by the 
use of unpolished dies” (p. 22). I think that 
unpolished dies must have been used for the 
Coronation medals. 

The demand for specimen sets of coins 
in 1902 was unprecedented :— 

“Of the 1887 issue, 797 complete sets, and 287 
sets of silver only, comprising 10,776 pieces, were 
sold, together with a few individual coins, and the 
sum of 10,0817. 11s. 3d. was realised. In 1893 the 
total number: of complete sets sold was 773, in 
addition to 539 sets of silver coins only, represent- 
ing altogether 10,964 pieces, of a total value, in- 
cluding silver coins, of 9,763/. 2s. 6d.” . 

In 1903, on the 3lst of March, when the 
list of applications for specimen sets of the 
1902 coinage 
““was closed, some applicants still re- 
mained unsupplied, the issue amounted to 14,935 
sets, representing no ng? Angee 180, A coins in ali, 


of the value of 100,880. 


The separate amounts of the complete sets 
(10/.) and the incomplete sets (2/. 12s. 6d.) 
are not given. 

An addition to the Mint Museum is men- 
tioned, viz., a specimen of the medal given 
by Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart., to the 
officers and. men of the 25th Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteer Corps (Bank of England), 
to commemorate the Coronation, which 
took place during his Governorship. 

“The obverse represents the effigies of the King 
and Queen Alexandra, the reverse bearing the 
figure of Britannia (the Badge of the Bank of 
= land) and an appropriate inscription.”—Pp. 23, 


In the ‘ Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of 
the Deputy Master and Comptroller of the 
Mint, 1904’ (Parliamentary Paper Cd. 2588, 
1905), is a statement giving particulars 
of the various coins, medals, &c., sent by 
the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury to the St. Louis Exhibition, 1904 
(pp. 20, 21). There is no mention of any 
Jubilee medal, although there was a com- 
plete set of Coronation medals (1546-1902), 
and even Board of Trade life-saving medals 


‘bearing the effigies of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria and of His Majesty King 
Edward VII.” I gather from the above, 


inter alia, that there was no special coinage 
in 1897, and that no medals were issued 
by the Mint in either 1887 or 1897. 

The price of the Thirty-Third Report 
was ls. ld., and that of the Thirty-Fifth 
ls. 8d. The former could be got from Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, the latter from Wyman & 
Sons, Limited. Both reports have excellent 

lates, e.g., the latter has the Seal of the 
tinitea Kingdom with the Common Seal, 
and the Counter-Seals of Ireland and Scot- 
land, &c. 

P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, 2 and 
4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, are 
dealers in second-hand and bygone Parlia- 
mentary papers. I have not the Reports 
for 1887 and 1897. RosBEertT PIERPOINT. 


I have pleasure in informing BARRULE 
that the Scottish Patriotic Association, 
Glasgow, struck a Protest Medal, of which 
the following is a brief description :— 

Material.—White aluminium. 

Size.—1} inches in diameter. 

Obverse.—Bas-relief portraits of the King 
and Queen, and inscription: KING EDWARD 
FIRST—NOT SEVENTH—OF BRITAIN AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

Reverse.—Bas-relief shield with Scoto- 
British royal quarterings, floral emblem 
with thistle, rose, and sh and the 
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date of coronation. Inscription: ‘IN DE- 
FENCE’ OF SCOTLAND’S NATIONAL RIGHTS 
AND HONOUR. 

Large numbers of this unique medal 
were sold in the year of His Majesty’s 
coronation, and specimens were obtained 
by various museums in Britain. A few are 
atill for sale at a nominal price, and may 
be had from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Scottish Patriotic Association, 179, West 
George Street, Glasgow, or from the under- 
signed. D. Gren MacKemmie. 

9, Smith Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


WATERLOO: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. x. 
190).—Surely it is understood that the 
English pronunciation of foreign names 
has nothing to do with the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the same—meaning by “correct” 
the pronunciation of the native inhabitants. 
No one in England pronounces Paris as a 
Frenchman would. This was remarkably 
exemplified in the late Boer war. Many 
who were wholly unaware that the English 
word boor was merely borrowed from the 
Dutch boer (in which oe has its usual 
sound of the English 00 in cool) often talked 
of the Bo-ers,” riming with goers, 
people who go. 

he latest book that treats of Latin 
etymology is that by Walde ; and his article 
upon the word licus is worth giving. I here 
translate the whole of it, omitting his refer- 
ences :— 

“ Licus, a grove, probably a clearing (compare 
particularly colluedre, to make light, age 
thin a forest) [see Lewis and Short]; Oscan /uvke:, 
in a grove; cf. Skt. /dka-s, free room, space; 
Lithuanian lJaukas, tield, open space; Old High 
German Joh, an overgrown clearing, low brush- 
wood, also found in place-names such as Water-loo, 
&e.; A.-.S. lZah [E. lea], Old Icel. /6; allied to 
licére, to shine.” 

It is clear that Crabbe simply adopted 
the Flemish instead of the English pronun- 
ciation. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Waterloo is a Dutch or Flemish name, 
and as penoeet by Belgians it rimes 
with the English words “ barter low.’’ Crabbe 
is therefore quite correct in riming it to 
“foe”? ; but of course the name was soon 
anglicized. 

A similar fate has befallen the name 
Ostend. The original spelling was Oostende, 
the double vowel having the same sound as 
in the termination -loo. The inhabitants 
still pronounce it with O long, in marked 
contrast to the English visitors, who pro- 
nounce it with O short. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


In the Netherlands 00 is pronounced as 
our broad 0, so that Crabbe would strictly 
be correct, though precision requires that 
W should become v. The name of the 

lace is due, I believe, to local aridity, 

erman Wasserlos. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Crabbe, being a Suffolk man who lived 
a hundred years ago, would probably pro- 
nounce “foe” as “foo,’”? and Waterloo as 
it is spelt. 

I have heard a well-educated Suffolk man 
say, only sixty years ago: “‘ Noobody would 
know that I come from Suffolk if tha warn’t 
towd on it.” W. 

Colchester. 


Hospira tn 1804: ALEXANDRA 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BuiInp (10S. x. 187).— 
The Smallpox Hospital was situate at King’s 
Cross (then known as Battle Bridge), and 
was built in 1793-4. It was demolished about 
1850, and upon its site now stands the Great 
Northern Railway Station, built by Mr. 
Lewis Cubitt in 1852. An easily accessible 
view of the hospital (from a print of 1800) 
is in Thornbury and Walford’s ‘ London,’ 
v. 361. 

The Alexandra Institution for the Blind 
was founded in Queen Square in 1865: 
the name is, however, not to be found in 
recent issues of Fry’s ‘London Charities’ 
or of ‘ The Post Office Directory.’ 

F. J. Hytcu. 


The Smallpox Hospital was established 
early in the reign of George III. in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square. Then it was removed 
to King’s Cross. When the Great Northern 
Railway wanted the site, the hospital was 
removed to Highgate, where it now is. The 
date of its removal from Charlotte Street 
to King’s Cross could doubtless be ascertained 
from the Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylum 
Board. 8. D. C. 


CrowMeR: Watts Famity or 
Sussex (10 S. x. 149).—Possibly the follow- 
ing stray notes on the family of Crowmer 
may be of interest to your correspondent. 

On Friday, 3 July, 1450, Lord Say was 
seized by Jack Cade and his rout and be- 
headed. About the same time William 
Crowmer, Sheriff of Kent, Say’s son-in-law, 
who was execrated as the instrument of 
extortionate taxation, was seized and brought 
to Mile End, where he was beheaded in 
Cade’s presence. The heads of Say and 


Crowmer were then carried through the 
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streets upon poles, and made to kiss each 
other. Shakespeare (‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. vii.), 
following Hall, mistakes William for Sir 
James Cromer or Crowmer. James Fiennes, 
Lord Say and Sele, himself married Emoline 
Cromer. The notorious Cade was slain 
(‘2 Henry VI.,’ IV. x.) by Alexander Iden, 
“esquire of Kent,” who not only succeeded 
Crowmer as Sheriff of Kent, but also married 
his widow—Lord Say’s daughter. 

In Tunstall Church, Kent, is an inscription 
to Margaret, daughter of Sir James Crowmer, 
wife of John Rycyls, h. of the manor of 
Eslyngham, 1496 (see Rev. H. Haines’s 
‘Monumental Brasses,’ 1861, ii. 106, 109, 
213). Sir James Crowmer was knighted 
by Edward IV. on the field of Tewkesbury 
after the battle, 4 May, 1471. 

Robert Crowmer was deputy for the Earl 
of Oxford in Norfolk and Suffolk. On12July 
1495, he writes to Sir John Paston, thanking 
him for his timely aid to the town of Yar- 
mouth on the dispersion of Warbeck’s fleet 
after the attempt at Deal (see ‘The Paston 
Letters,’ ed. Dr. James Gairdner, 1897, iii. 10, 
379, 387). 

Sir Henry Isley of Sundrish, Sheriff of 
Kent 1543 and 1552, executed at Maidstone, 
1554, for Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion, 
married Cicely, daughter of Sir William 
Cromer of Tunstall, Kent, Sheriff of the 
county 1504 and 1510. 

_ Stephen Ellis of Kennington, gent., married 
Grace, 3rd dau. and coheiress of John, second 
son of Sir James Cromer of Tunstall, Kt. 

A chevron engrailed between three birds, 
a crescent for difference, are the arms of 
Cromer. 

In Thomas Wall’s ‘ Book of Crests’ (The 
Ancestor, xii. 64, 71) are given: ‘‘ Cromer 
of Yarmouth, who beryth to his crest a 
crowe sable in a wreth silver and geules 
manteled b. doubled ar.,”” and, among those 
knighted by Henry VIII., ‘‘ Cromer beryth 
to his crest a tygre regardant bacward in a 
loking-glas silver betwene his hynder legges 
in a wr. ar. s.s. ar.” This beast should, 
according to the Bestiaries, be a tigress. 

‘ The Genealogist’s Guide ’ (G. W. Marshall) 
for 1893 refers under Cromer to Hasted’s 
‘ Kent,’ ii. 575, and Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genea- 
logies,’ 318 ; and under Crowmer to ‘ Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica,’ i. pt. i. 22. 

A. R. Baytry. 


In ‘Some Account of the Citizens of London 
and their Rulers,’ by B. B. Orridge, F.G.S., 
1867, pp. 218 and 219, note, we find : ‘‘From 
Hertfordshire. M.P. for London. Ancestor 
of Sir James Cromar of Tunstall, Kent, 


Oldcastle’s Rebellion.” Tunstall (Mid-Kent) 
Church was the burial-place of the Cromars, 
on the windows of which are various coats 
of arms of the family and its alliances. 
Among the monuments are those of Sir James 
Cromar, Cromer, or Crowmer, Kt., his lady, 
and four daughters. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Mr. WHISTLER will find several references 
to members of the Watts family in my 
‘Sussex Marriage Licences—Lewes Arch- 
deaconry,’ published as,vols. i. and vi. of 
the Sussex Record Society’s publications. 

E. H. W. Dunxry, F.S.A. 

The Heath, Fairlight. 


Hoprner AND Sir THoMAS FRANKLAND’S 
DavueutTers (10 S. x. 168).—The ladies in 
this picture are Amelia (or Emily) and 
Marianne, daughters of Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, 6th Baronet of Thirkelby, Yorks. They 
are the granddaughters of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland—not the — as they have 
hitherto been (erroneously) described. 

W. RoBeERrts. 


CLeRIcAL INTERMENTS (10 S. x. 148).— 
Samuel Freeman, Dean of Peterborough, 
was buried at Ecton in Northamptonshire. 
A description of his monument, with the 
epitaph, is given in Bridges, ii. 145. 

W. D. Sweetine. 

Wallington. 

“ VERGEL”’ (10 S. x. 169).—There seems 
no doubt that the Spanish term for orchard 
corresponds to the Provengal vergié, the 
French vergier or verger, the Italian verziere. 
But I believe that this group,of terms came 
not from the Latin viridarium, meaning pro- 
bably a greenery, a pleasure garden, but from 
virga, through the French verge, a rod, and 
vergée, arood ; and that verger was originally 
the Northern French term for the rood of 
land round the boor’s house, usually planted 
with fruit-trees. The term probably spread 
from the northern orchard-country south- 
wards. 

‘In a great? of Normandy and in the 
Channel Islands the vergée, equal to about 
half a statute acre, or about a Cheshire rood, 
is the unit of land measure. In the Channel 
Islands one vergée of land—practically that 
on which the house stands—is the preciput 
of the eldest son in the division of inheritance. 
In Normandy the steading usually stands 
in a square apple-yard enclosed by a hedge 
of trees, generally closely planted poplars. 
This is the verger, often of about a vergée 
in extent. Both these terms were Englished 
into “ yard.” Our yard of land was a rood 
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lesser yard, as distin- 
guished from the greater yard, which was 
@ quarter of a hide. From the lesser yard 
came our term “yard” for an enclosed 
space about the house—kail-yard, farm-yard, 
orchard. I know that attempts are made to 
separate old English geard, a yard measure, 
from geard, an enclosed yard ; but they seem 
to me unfounded. 

The series of terms from geard=“ yard,” 
and virga=“ verge,” evolve in almost 
parallel lines, with equivalent meani at 
almost every stage (9 S. vii. 281). Some 
years ago I accepted, but only provisionally, 
the derivation of verger from viridarium ; 
I have since given it up. While virga and 
viridis have the same root in vireo, the two 
branches differ in their evolution through the 
Romance tongues. Each keeps its charac- 
teristic consonant, g, hard or soft, in one, 
d or t in the other; while the r may be 
dropped in either. I therefore consider that 
the g is verger marks a derivation from virga, 
and that it excludes viridis. 

EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 

Liverpool. 


Vergel is certainly cognate with Fr. verger, 
as is also the corresponding Ital. word 
H. 


verziere. See Diaz. Ped. 


“Sarum ” (10 S. ii. 445, 496; iii. 37, 75, 
197, 237).—It is fair to note that even in the 
thirteenth century a scribe did read (at any 
rate once) Sar (with a stroke through the 
tail of the r) as Sarum. In the Memoranda 
Roll for Hillary term, 1265 (L.T.R., 48 and 
49 Hen. III., m. 6), is the entry :— 

“Walterus Ballardi et Henricus Stok, visores 

a operacionum in castro Sari, affidauerunt pro 
liji. xijs. viijd. positis in ponte eiusdem castri 
perficiendo et reparacione molendini eiusdem castri 
et stagni eiusdem molendini et reparacione domo- 
rum regis in eodem castro.” 
, At the same time it is to be pointed out 
that one of the accountants was an Italian, 
and the writer of the enrolled memorandum 
perhaps too conscientiously ‘‘ extended” a 
form of “‘suspension”’ natural to an Italian, 
who closed a word with any letter ending 
with a tail on the line (cf. 10 S. ix. 177). 
I have heard a suggestion that ‘‘ Old Sarum ” 
was by some scribal device distinguished from 
the new town of Salisb ; and it looks 
as if the above entry eraser! A to the former 
place. 


THE MystTeERIEs OF THE EMBO BARONETCY 
{10 S. vii. 246, 315, 372).—It was stated 
in these pages that Dr. John Gordon of 
Golspietower, and Greencastle, Jamaica, 


was the father of Robert Home Gordon of 
Embo by Isabel Grant, widow of James 
Sutherland of Pronsie. He is referred to 
in the following epitaph in St. Peter’s, Dor- 
chester (Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ ii. 386) :— 

** Near this = lies the body of John Gordon, 
Esq", son of Robert Gordon, Esq", of Pronsey ; 

ndson of Sir John Gordon, Baronet, of Embo in 

Gatorland. He died at Dorchester, Oct. 4", 1774, 
aged 46, on his return to [from ?] Jamaica, where 
he had resided many years in universal esteem. 
He was signally instrumental in quelling a dan- 
erous rebellion in that island in the year 1760, a 
arge body of a whom his bravery 
repulsed, finally yielding to their confidence in his 
humanity. This monument is erected'as a mark of 
affection to the memory of the best of brothers.” 

The riots broke out on 8 April, 1760, but 
I find at the Record Office no mention of 
Gordon in connexion with them. His will 
is at Somerset House. J. M. Butioc#. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“ DeatH Warrants”: “ CorFIN NaILs”’ : 
“Fags” (10 S. ix. 507).—The first two, as 
applied to cigarettes, evidently refer to the 
supposed unhealthiness of their use ; but the 
term “fags” is different, and is no doubt 
an abbreviation for “ fag-ends,” just as 
“stumps” is applied to the rejected ends 
or stump ends of cigars. “Fag” is not a 
cigarette, but only the fag-end of se 


AtpPHonso: Haakon (10 vi. 25).—Mr. 
A. S. Exxis says that the name Haakon 
‘* seems to have been kept up ” in the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles “from the days of Earl 
Hakon, the half-brother of the Earl of St. 
Magnus.” Can he give us_ examples ? 
I know one or two individuals with the 
Christian name Magnus, but none called 
Haco, nor can I find any example of the 
name in Peace’s ‘Almanac and County 
Directory.’ Haco is not common, either, 
among Orkney place-names, the only example 
I know being Haco’s Ness in Shapinsay. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


AUGUSTINIAN CARDINAL: Mount GRACE 
(10 S. ix. 429).—Moroni in his ‘ Dizionario 
Ecclesiastico,’ iv. 32, speaks of Bonaventura 
Badoario as an Augustinian hermit, and 
says :— 

“‘Nel 1377 i suoi meriti distintissimi lo_ solle- 
varono al generale magistero dell’ Ordine a Verona, 
benché vogliano i Bollandisti essere cid avvenuto 
nel 1378. Poco dopo fu decorato della sacra por- 
pora col titolo di S. Cecilia da Urbano VI. nella 
prima promozione che fece nel 1378, non gia, come 
vogliono alcuni, nella terza promozione del de- 
cembre, 1381.” 
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He then goes on to offer proofs of his state- 
ment as to the date at which Badoario be- 
came Cardinal, and adds: “Il Badoario 
fu il primo che decorasse il suo Ordine dell’ 
onor della Porpora.” 

If Urban VI. made Badoario Cardinal 
Priest of the title of St. Cecilia, as stated by 
Moroni and others, it is: certainly very odd, 
because according to Moroni himself, xxii. 
109, Adam Easton was created by the same 
Pope Cardinal Priest of this title 18 Sept., 
1378. (The ‘D.N.B.,’ xvi. 333, says Dec., 
1381.) 

Cristofori in his ‘ Storia dei Cardinali’ at 
p- 68 makes Easton Cardinal of St. Cecilia 
from 1378 to 1385, and again from 18 Dec., 
1389, to 20 Sept., 1397 (‘D.N.B.,’ loc. cit., 
en the date of his death as 15 Sept. or 
20 Oct., 1397, but he certainly died before 
20 Oct.). Cristofori also, however, gives 
Baduaro as Cardinal of St. Cecilia from Sept., 
1384 or 1378, to 29 July, 1389, and Giovanni 
Stefaneschi as holding this dignity in 1389 ; 
while at pp. 311-12 he represents Baduaro 
as becoming Cardinal Priest of the title of 
St. Cecilia 30 Sept. (?), 1378, and Stefaneschi 
as being appointed Dec. (?), 1381. 

As noted above, Cristofori gives the date 
of Baduaro’s murder as 29 July, 1389. 
According to Guérin, ‘ Les Petits Bolland- 
istes,’ v. 544, it was 10 June, 1388. 

It would be interesting to have some of 
these difficulties cleared up. 

Dugdale, ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 22, calls the 
Prio of Mountgrace ‘‘Mountgrace de 
Ingleby.”” JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AS THICK AS INKLE-MAKERS ” (10 S. x. 
186).—The earliest quotation for ‘ inkle” 
which occurs in the ‘N.E.D.’ is. from the 
Yatton churchwardens’ accounts of 1541. 
It is, however, mentioned at an earlier date 
in those of Louth (Lincolnshire) :— 

1532. ‘‘To walt fyswyck for yncle to reusy[n]g 


gyrdell[es].” 
Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


‘CaRDINAL”’ OF St. Paut’s (10 S. x. 
‘85, 173).—Another celebrated holder of 
this dignity was the late Rev. W. Sparrow 
‘Simpson, D.D., F.S.A., who was in the habit 
of signing himself ‘‘Minor Canon, Librarian, 
Succentor, and Junior Cardinal of St. 
Paul’s,” and I am told by a friend who saw 
@ great deal of Dr. Sparrow Simpson that 
he always appeared to be very proud of this 
unique title. In one of his books, ‘ Chapters 
in the History of Old St. Paul’s,’ chap. ii. 
p. 35, ‘On the Personal Staff of the Cathe- 
‘dral in 1450,’ there is an allusion to the 


Minor Canons. He says that they were 
‘incorporated as a by Richard II. 
in 1394, and they still possess the royal 
charter granted to them by the King.” 
He further states that 
“one of their own number was appointed by them- 
selves as Custos or Warden; two were called 
Cardinals, Cardinales Chori, an office not found in 
any other church in England ; another was called 
the pitantiary, and it was his duty to collect and 
distribute the pittances and other payments due to 
the body. Their dress consisted of a white surplice, 
black copes with cowls, and almuces of black fur.” 
It may be added that the Rev. Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson was afterwards elected Sub-Dean. 
Is R. B. quite sure of his ground in the 
statement he makes in his reply ? So far 
as I remember, the engraved title of the 
earlier editions was much more typical 
of the legend of ‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims’ 
and of the “Cardinal Lord Archbishop ” 
of that city than of the author and his 
office at St. Paul’s. There were the high- 
backed chair, the jackdaw, and the ring, 
as well as the Cardinal’s hat. I have been 
looking out for a chance of refreshing my 
memory, and have had a glance at five 
different editions, but none had the engraved 
title which was such a well-known feature 
of years ago. W. E. 
estminster. 


RANGER OF GREENWICH Park (10 S. x. 
189).—A list of the Rangers will be found 
in pp. 8, 9, of Mr. A. D. Webster’s ‘ Greenwich 
Park: its History and Associations,’ 1902. 
The last was Lord Wolseley, appointed in 
1888. The first to occupy the present house 
(now used as a place of public entertainment, 
the garden also being — and forming 

of Greenwich Park) was the Princess 
ophia in 1816. She was succeeded by Lord 
Haddo (afterwards Earl of Aberdeen) in 
1844, and he by Lord Wolseley in 1888. 
‘ W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Sr. Ia (10 8S. ix. 448).—The following notes 
are condensed from ‘ A Catalogue of Saints 
connected with Cornwall,’ by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould, in the Jow of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, vol. xiv. p. 265, 

St. Ia was one of the Irish settlers in 
Penwith. Leland says she was a nobleman’s 
daughter, and a disciple of St. Barricius, 
i.e. Finbar ; that she came to Cornwall with 
St. Elwyn ; and that a great lord in “ Corne- 
waul”’ made a church at Pendinas at her 
request. She was the sister of St. Euny and 
of St. Ere (William of Worcester). Ia or 
Hia was one of the earliest settlers in West 
Cornwall; and when Fingar and his party 
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landed in Hayle mouth, they visited her 
dwelling hard by. She was displeased at 
this arrival of fresh colonists, and declined 
to have anything to do with them. Accord- 
ing to William of Worcester, she died and 
was laid at what is now called St. Ives. This 
is likely enough, for she has left no cult 
in Ireland. Hia had a second church at 
Camborne. William of Worcester says her 
feast was on 3 February ; it is still so kept 
at St. Ives, but at Camborne on 22 October. 
St. Hia’s well, called Venton Eia (ffynnon Ia), 
on the cliff under the village of Ayr, over- 
looking Porthmeor, was formerly held in 
reverence. Her figure is sculptured on the 
churchyard cross. She should be repre- 
sented as an Irish abbess, clothed in white 
wool, with a white veil, and holding a leaf 
(in allusion to the story that on a leaf she 
floated across from Ireland). 
P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day. 


THROAT-CUTTING AT PuBLIC ExECUTIONS 
(10 S. x. 128).—There is an account of the 
trial, conviction, sentence, and execution 
of Tresilian Brambre (not Brembre), Salis- 
bury, and Uske (not Usk) in Hargrave’s 
‘State Trials,’ vol. i. pp. 1-15, and in 


Howell’s ‘State Trials,’ vol. i. pp. 90-128. 
t 


The date is Richard II., 1388. was no 
part of the sentence on a traitor that he 
should have his throat cut. In Tresilian’s 
ease he was ordered to be ‘‘ drawn and 
hanged.”” The report says: “ After he 
had hanged some time, that the spectators 
should be sure he was dead they cut his 
throat.”” In Froissart’s ‘Chron.,’ part. ii. 
fol. 110, it is stated that “Sir Robert Tri- 
silian was delivered to the hangman, and 
so led out of Westminster and there be- 
headed, and after hanged on a gibbet.” 
The report of the trial also states that 
Brambre was ‘suddenly turned off, and 
the executioner cutting his throat, he died.” 
Uske was ordered to be “hanged and 
drawn.” ‘Salisbury was drawn from 
Tower Hill to Tyburn, and there hanged.” 
In the last-mentioned case the ‘‘ House of 
Commons urged that execution should be 
performed according to law.” 

The full form of the sentence in a case 
of high treason may be seen in Howell’s 
‘State Trials,’ vol. xviii. p. 351, and Har- 
grave’s ‘State Trials,’ sky ix. p. 551, in 
the case of Townley and others in 1746. 
A complete form of sentence will also 
be found in Andrews’s ‘ Old-Time Punish- 
ments,’ p. 202, but there is nothing said 
there to Justify the statement in the passage 


quoted. by Dr. FurNIvAtt that the sentence 
on a traitor ever ordered the executioner 
to cut the traitor’s throat. The hangman 
did not give the traitor a drop so as to break 
his neck, and so cause instantaneous death, 
but he did sometimes allow him to hang 
until he was dead. If, however, the traitor 
was alive when cut down, the executioner, 
being ordered to cut off the head, used on 
some occasions to cut the throat first, 
so as to put the culprit at once out of his. 
misery. 

I may say by the way that in 1814 (45. 
George III. cap. 146) the law was altered, 
and the traitor was thenceforward hanged 
by the neck until he was dead. Disembowel- 
ling and burning were at the same time 
abolished ; but the drawing on a hurdle, 
the beheading, and quartering, still remained 
part of the sentence. Power, however, was 
given to the king to remit the drawing on 
a hurdle, and to order, instead of hanging 
by the neck, a severing of the head from the 
body. See the sentence pronounced on 
Frost the Chartist in 1839 (‘ 4 State Trials,’ 
N.S., 86). It was not until 1870 that the 
drawing on a hurdle, beheading, and quarter- 
ing were abolished. In early days “ draw- 
ing’? meant that the traitor was to be 
dragged along the surface of the ground 
tied to the tail of a horse; afterwards, in- 
stead of this, he was laid upon a sledge or 
hurdle, and so drawn to the place of execu- 
tion. I cannot say when this change was. 
made. 

A great deal has been written in ‘N. & Q.’ 
about the sentences and executions in cases. 
of high treason (see 7 8. xii. 129), but there 
is no trace anywhere that it was ever 
‘“‘ judged for treason” that the throat of 
the traitor was to be cut. 

Harry B. 

Inner Temple. 

{‘**Brembre” is the spelling in the account of 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and in the Indexes to Letter- 
Books G and H, edited by Dr. R. R. Sharpe for the: 
City Corporation. Srr Harry article 
sapeies a good deal of the information asked for 
by K. P. D. E. in the present number (ante, p. 229).J 


* PeaRL”’ (10 S. v. 409, 493; vi. 118, 
137; x. 177).—Mr. remarks at the 
last reference respecting peninim are very 
instructive. I was always taught to trans- 
late the word as “ pearls,’ but on looking 
closely into the matter, I find that, despite 
Luther’s authority, it must be given up. 
On comparing Job xxviii. 16-19 with 
Exodus xxxix. 10-13 I notice this curiosity- 
Three kinds of most expensive gems are ci 
in order to appraise chochma, or wisdom 
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—gems which form part of the jewels 
selected for the High Priest’s breastplate ; 
whereas three others, including peninim, are 
quoted in Job which were not deemed worthy 
of a place among the twelve. Mr. Hitt 
tells us that in the American R.V. (1901) 
it is rendered “crystal.” I cannot under- 
stand that. Zechucheth in the locus classicus, 
from zach=clear, has always been translated 
“crystal” by MHebraists. That peninim 
refer to stones of a dark hue seems to me 
indisputable from the passage in Lam. iv. 7, 
where a vivid contrast is sought for by anti- 
thesis with shayleg=snow. I do not think 
that “corals” or “rubies”? (Heb. owdem) 
represent the gems the ancient Hebrews 
knew as peninim—the former being a cheap 
kind of stone, and the latter very dear. 
They must have been stones of some 
rarity and exquisiteness, I feel sure. Look- 
ing to the root of the word, I should 
say that either jaspers”’ or opals were 
the kinds of gems intended to depict the 
value of wisdom to those who sought after 
it. These reflect prismatic hues, and seem 


to be nearer to the truth than “rubies,” 
corals,”’ or carnelians.”’ 

M. L. R. BrRestar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


The classical instance of the change of 
b into p, by Grimm’s Law, is xavvafis, 
O.E. henep, High Ger. Hanf; though the 
word is perhaps not of Idg. origin. I am 
surprised that Mr. Hi1, being interested 
in philology, has not possessed himself 
of the last edition of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Concise 
Dictionary ’ (1901), to which he is referred 
as to ‘“‘ peat.” The implied attribution to 
Prof. Skeat of ‘‘O.E. beat, fuel,’’ is a mistake, 
there being no such word in a eh 


“1 WirE Bazaar” (10 S. ix. 207, 416; 

x. 118).—In The Globe for 1811 it was re- 
ported that 
“‘a woman of the name of Coveney was led by a 
halter into one of the rooms of ‘The White Hart,’ 
Sittingbourne, and sold to the highest bidder, with 
her five children, a horse and cart, and all her 
household furniture. A man at Newington was the 
purchaser for the sum of 101.” 
Other instances are recorded in The Globe 
of 19 Sept., 1815; 14 Jan., 1815; 31 Aug., 
1822; 17 March, 1832; and 27 Oct., 1837. 
See also ‘ Wife-selling’ in ‘The Derbyshire 
Gatherer,’ p. 2; 158. viii. 209; a Globe 
“turnover,” ‘ Wife-selling,’ 16 Nov., 1903, 
and ‘Parish Registers,’ by R. E. Chester 
Waters. J. Hotpen MacMicHaert. 


NONCONFORMIST BuRIAL-GROUNDS AND 
GRAVESTONES (10 S. ix. 188, 233, 297, 336, 
434; x. 31, 150).—During my recent resi- 
dence at Epworth the last surviving member 
of an old Quaker family there died, and was 
buried, by her own direction, in the garden 
of the house her family had long occupied. 
I understood that several of the family had 
previously been buried there, but neither 
stone nor mound marks any of the spots 
where they lie. The grave of this last sur- 
vivor is immediately under the drawing room 
window, which overlooks what is now a 
tennis-lawn. Seeing how recent the last 
burial was, I have sometimes felt, when 
playing there, that there was something 
incongruous in the act. 

This custom of burying in private grounds 
seems to have been pretty general at Ep- 
worth in bygone years. The Baptists (as I 
have stated in a former note) had a burial- 
ground adjacent to their chapel; but the 
earlyWesleyan Methodists were many of them 
buried in a garden belonging to their resident 
minister’s house. In 1906 I was asked by 
the editor of the Proceedings of the Wesley 
Historical Society to procure a copy of the 
inscription on the gravestone of John Maw, a 
friend and early supporter of John Wesley’s. 
I could not find his stone in the churchyard 
(where most of the members of his family 
appear to have been buried), and was told 
that, being a Wesleyan, he had probably 
been buried in the garden of his own house 
at the lower end of the town. I had seen 
several gravestones, forming part of the 

avement of the yard of this house, years 

efore; but was now unable to pursue the 
search further, as the house had been pulled 
down, and the stones turned out to repave 
the yard of the new house built on the site. 
A surviving member of the family, however, 
confirmed what I had been told, and had a 
more or less hazy recollection of the stone 
I wanted. cc 8B 


Regarding Quaker gravestones, Mr. W. J. 
MERCER would find a very interesting account 
printed in The Hampshire Chronicle for 
9 May last (published by Messrs. Jacob & 
Johnson, High Street, Winchester), entitled 
‘The Friends of Swanmore: a Quaint 
Burial-Ground.’ The article occupies some 
two columns, and is worthy of reproduction 
in ‘N. & Q.’ for its ultimate preservation. 

This burial-ground -has recently been 


‘acquired by various local antiquaries (notably 


Canon Vaughan, Rector of Droxford), and 
presented by them to the Society of Friends 
at Southampton. Among those. buried in 
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this ground are John Astin of Portsmouth, 
1667, and Mary Wheeler, 1670. The names 
are apparently of the seventeenth century. 


Romsey. 


I think most of the graves in the York 
Friends’ burial-grounds—both old and new 
—have a low stone coping round them, and 
many of them have a narrow stone laid flat 
across the head of the grave—the simplest 
memorial in the world. On this the Christian 
name and surname are cut, and possibly 
also the age and date. I think many graves 
in the disused ground have merely initials 
on the curb. Some of the headstones are 
old—much older, I think, than the fifties. 
All the graves are flat. I recollect once 
searching as a child for names on stones in 
the ancient burial-ground on Bishophill, 
when the door was unlocked, and I stole 
inside trembling. It was said to be haunted, 
and was the most depressing place imaginable 
within its high wall in Jail Lane. There 
was no jail there then, and the neighbourhood 
was being altered ; but the memory of that 
dreary “‘ Garden of Peace” is a sad one to 
me. Sax-DANE. 


SHerirrs oF Lonpon (10 S. x. 167).— 
In Smith’s ‘ Obituary’ occurs the death, 
18 Feb., 1674/5, of “ Phillips, Judge 
of ye Sheriffs Court in London.” This 
naa may be the James Phillips who was 

heriff 1653-4. 

As to Sir Charles Doe, Sheriff 1664-5, 
the administration of the goods of Sir 
Charles Doe, Kt., of Hitcham, Bucks, was 
granted 16 Nov., 1671, to his son John Doe, 
Esq., the relict Dame Judith renouncing ; 
another grant 26 Nov., 1687, to William 
Doe, son of the deceased, the said John 
Doe being now also deceased. The will 
- on udith Doe was proved 1692 in 

.C.C. 

Daniel Forth, Sheriff 1670-71.—In the 
elaborate pedigree of this family in Muskett’s 
‘ Suffolk Manorial Families’ (vol. i. p- 320) 
it is stated that he was “ living 1693.’ 

Samuel Shute, Sheriff 1681-2, was buried 
at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 12 Nov., 1685, his 
will being proved 15 Dec. following. 

Sir John Sweetapple, Sheriff 1694-5, 
whose bank stopped payment in March, 
1700/1, was committed to the Mint Sanc- 
tuary, Southwark, where he died, probably, 
not long afterwards. 

Sir William Cole, Sheriff 1695-6, is pre- 
sumably the same as “Sir William Coles, 
Essex,”’ whose will was proved Sept., 1717, 
in the P.C.C. (168 Whitfield), the will of 


“Dame Elizabeth Coles” being proved 
there in 1723. 

Sir John Torriano, Sheriff 1754-5, became 
insolvent 1756. His will was proved 1778 
in P.C.C. His widow died at Camberwell, 
1 March, 1789. G. E. C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Giles and Phineas Fletcher: Poetical Works. Edited 
wy. Frederick S. Boas. Vol. I. (Cambridge, 
niversity Press.) 
A HANDY edition of the poetical works of Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher has long been a desideratum of 
~— scholarship, and we rejoice to see that it is 
to efficiently supplied by the Cambridge Press, 
in their series of ‘‘ English Classics.” Hitherto the 
only complete editions to which students could 
refer were those of Grosart, whose critical methods, 
it need hardly be said, do not always inspire com- 
fort and confidence ; now, thanks to Prof. Boas’s 
editorial care, we shall have a thoroughly trust- 
worthy text in which to study two poets whose 
acquaintance all who are interested in our litera- 
ture will find well worth making. The present 
volume contains the complete poetical works of 
Giles Fletcher, and those of Phineas Fletcher which 
were published prior to 1633. ‘The Purple Island’ 
and the rest of the poems issued from that date 
will be contained in the second volume. 

The extant poetical works of Giles Fletcher are 
of small compass, being represented only by his 
sacred poem of some 2,000 lines, ‘Christs Victorie 
and Triumph,’ and a few occasional verses of no 
striking excellence. If the youth of the author, 
however, is taken into account, ‘Christs Victorie 
and Triumph’ possesses considerable merits: its 
versification is smooth and melodious, and its’ 
diction graceful; it has some charming descrip- 
tive passages; and its ——— imagery is often 
vigorous. The influence of Spenser is everywhere 
apparent in it, and it is written in an interesting 
and original adaptation of the Spenserian stanza. 
We may quote a typical verse to indicate its 
characteristics :— 

But now the second Morning, from her bowre, 

Began to glister in her beames, and nowe 

The roses of the day began to flowre 

In th’ easterne garden ; for heav’ns smiling browe 

Halfe insolent for joy nne to showe : 

The early Sunne came lively dauncing out. 
And the bragge lambes ranne wantoning about, 
That heav’n and earth might seem in tryumph both 
to shout. 
Genuine poetical feeling and a true literary gift are 
discernible throughout the work, though they are 
frequently lost in conceits and extravagances after 
the manner of Du Bartas. 

Most of the qualities of Giles Fletcher’s verse are 
to be found in the more varied and extensive pro- 
ductions of his brother Phineas. In the present 
volume we are given his ‘Locustae, vel Pietas 
Jesuitica,’ and ‘The Locusts, or Apollyonists,’ an 
uncompromising attack on Roman Catholicism, the 
first part in Latin verse and the second in English, 
and his “ piscatorial” play ‘Sicelides.’ The latter 


is one of the most agreeable of Phineas’s composi- 
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tions, with its graceful fancy, its pleasant vein of 
comedy, and its tuneful songs. Certainly the 
reader who seeks literary enjoyment rather than 
philological instruction will find it the most attrac- 
tive piece in the volume, and Prof. Boas’s admirable 
collation of the manuscripts and texts has provided 
a far more satisfactory version of it than any 
previously published. 


The Quarterly Review. July. (John Murray.) 


Dr. A. W. VeRRALL’s ‘The First Homer’ con- 
denses much that has been widely scattered. That 
definite conclusions have in all respects been 
attained it would be absurd to contend, but the 

s are in a en degree cleared of rubbish. 
What the body of poems which go by the name of 
Homer once consisted of, we do not know; two 
epics remain, and there is but the faintest prospect 
of recovering ye 4 others, even in fragments ; still, 
remote as it is, there is a chance. If the gods should 
have pity and confer on us a benefit, what reaches 
our hands, however fragmentary, cannot fail to 
throw light on what time has spared. It wil 
necessarily confirm or disprove much that we know, 
or think we know, of the manners, arms, dress, 
and, above all, moral feelings of Homeric times, for 
it seems clear that those who wrote the epics 
described a world in which they lived. They could 
hardly have looked behind them and produced, in 
a way that could have deceived any one, a picture 
of a past of which they had but a knowledge 
derived from tradition. The historical novelists of 
the last century have demonstrated this. Scott 
was the man who for his time had the widest know- 
ledge of life as it was lived in former days in Scot- 
land and England, yet every student knows that 
his works contain how almost impos- 
sible it becomes to reproduce a world with which 
we ourselves have never been familiar. His 
blunders were never outrageous, as those of some of 
his successors have been; but they are sufficiently 
patent to mark his work with the stamp of 
modernity. 

No trustworthy reports have reached us saga’ 
ing the blended shadows which to the minds of our 
fathers coalesced in the personality of Homer, but 
those who read even in a translation cannot fail to 
see that the Troy epic is characterized 7 something 
not very far removed from antipathy for the dog, 
while the ‘Odyssey’ indicates an affection whic 
some unwise persons have regarded as an 
evolution of modern type. This is offered as 
evidence that the same brain did not give currency 
to the two histories ; notwithstanding this it is by 
no means safe to arrive at the conclusion that the 
two writers were not contemporary. 

_ ‘Forecasts of To-morrow,’ by Dr. W. Barry, 
is a paper which, to be rightly understood, must 
not be merely skimmed, but read with great care. 
In that case it will probably make a permanent 
It is evident that the prepossessions 
and passions of the world are moving rapidly, but 
few, if any, know to what point of the- compass 
the motion is being directed. Dr. Barry, though 
hopeful, cannot point out its course; but before 
making up our own minds we should do well to 
weigh the words of one who is admittedly a careful 
wake as well as a grave, picturesque, and powerful 
writer. 

‘The County of Somerset,’ by the Rev. W. Gres- 
well, gives an interesting sketch of the Shire of the 
Five Forests, as we have sometimes heard it called. 


The first Saxon settlers, we are told, approached 
from the south by way of Somerton, “‘in reality the 
Sea-moor-town, and gave their own name, Sea-moor 
setas, to the county.” We do not wish to contro- 
vert this statement; it would be rash as well as 
unfair to do so without the fullest investigation ; 
but if we are not mistaken, the writer’s interpreta- 
tion has not been accepted by all students of 
geographical names. Nearly every one who has 
visited Somerset has noted the wonderful grace of 
the Perpendicular towers which add so much beauty 
to the county. Freeman cannot have been the first 
to admire them, but we believe it was owing to 
his praise that they became widely appreciated. 
Mr. Greswell, we are pleased to find, has given the 
noteworthy men of Somerset due attention, and 
in some cases notes regarding their forefathers and 
other relatives have n furnished. The words: 
devoted to Blake are admirable, and we are glad to. 
find that the reader’s attention is drawn to a fact 
commonly forgotten—that Blake was a soldier as 
well as a sailor. As to the personal character of 


1} Blake, Mr. Greswell’s judgment is all that could be. 


wished. Clarendon and other Royalist writers who: 
have trod in his footsteps have led their readers to- 
regard Blake’s Puritanism as of a sour and narrow 
kind. This is a great mistake: he was, as is. 
inted out, ‘‘a genial and sympathetic West-. 
ountryman.” 


BooksELLers’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. THomas Baker still keeps us well supplied’ 
with Theology. His Catalogue 530 opens with a 
fine complete set of Mansi’s collection of Councils, 
Florence and Venice, 1759-98, 31 vols., folio, 60/. 
Few of the great theological libraries, Mr. Baker 
tells us, have complete copies. Another rare book 
is the Roman Breviary translated into English by 
the late Marquess of Bute, 6/. 10s. Modern works: 
include Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 5 vols., 
4/. 10s.; Ginsburg’s ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ 18s. 6d. ;. and 
Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ first edition, 18s. There are- 
works by Dean Stanley, Trench, Cardinal Wiseman, 
and others. 

Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 11 opens with the- 
original warrant ——, Elizabeth Wickley 
to the office of Rat Catcher of the Tower of London, 
signed by Sir Thomas Chicheley, Master General of 
the Ordnance to Charles II., dated the 30th of 
March, 1672. Under Books is a set of ‘‘ Books about 
Books,” large paper, 5 vols., Japanese vellum (only 
150 copies so printed), 1893-4, 27. 10s. There are four- 
catalogues of T. Osborne, bookseller, of Gray’s Inn, 
1736-40, 12s.6d. As an instance of prices at that time, 
it may be noted that Caxton’s ‘Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers’ is offered at 1/. 11s.6d. There is an interest- 
ing Junius item—the splendid edition of the Letters. 

rinted_by McDowall, 12 portraits, 1812, 1/. 6s. 

nder London is a memento of Newgate—being a 
folio scrapbook containing a collection of portraits. 
of notorious prisoners, also exterior and interior: 
vee selections from periodicals, &c., including 

ossi 
2]. 2s. The quarto edition of B 
cloth, 1839, is 1/. 5s.; and a fine copy of Browne’s 
‘York Minster,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, half-morocco, 
1847, 17. 12s. 

Mr. William Glaisher’s Supplementary Catalogue 
360 is devoted to Remainders. We note the Doré- 
Bible, 2/. 5s.; ‘Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ edited by Max Rooses, 10s.; Newman’s. 


of the Gallows,’ by Berry, half-morocco, 


n, 8 vols., original 
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* Butterflies,’ 9s. ; Owen’s ‘Skeptics of the French 


Renaissance,’ 6d.; and Smith’s ‘Monograms,’ 
7s. 6d. ‘Supernatural Religion,’ pronounced by 
Matthew Arnold to be “ learned and exact,” is now 
offered at 6s. There is a good list under Natural 
History, Science, &c. 

Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues. No. 133 
is devoted to Rare Old Maps and a Selection of 
Views. There are early American maps and inter- 
esting American views ; European maps (one show- 
ing Europe in the oa of Queen Anne); London 
views and plans (including one of London and the 
country adjacent, 1797, 3/. 3s.) ; and views of Oxford 
Colleges. 

Catalogue 134 contains general literature. A fine 
copy of Ackermann’s ‘ Public Schools,’ 1816, is 24/. ; 
and a presentation copy from Carlyle of his ‘ Life 
of Schiller,’ 1825, 7/. 7s. Under Tom Moore is a set 
of choice proofs of Maclise’s illustrations to the 
‘Trish Melodies,’ 161 plates, with letter of the poet, 
6 vols., folio, 15/. 15s. A set of Ruskin, Edition de 
Luxe, 35 vols., half-calf extra, is 32/.; Boydell’s 
‘Illustrations of Shakespeare,’ 1803, 17/7. 10s. ; and 
a nice set of the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ 5/. 5s. Under 
Shelley is the first English edition of ‘The Cenci,’ 
original wrappers, uncut, 1821, 3/. 3s. There is a 
‘small collection of finely bound and rare editions of 
the classics. 

Messrs. Pitcher’s Manchester Catalogue 162 con- 
tains the ‘Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers,’ 
with a list of books in occult chemistry, 8vo, 1815, 

6s. A note on the fly-leaf says that “F. Barrett 
is the author.” Under Astrology is Kirby and 
Bishop’s ‘ The Marrow of Astrology,’ small 4to, old 
calf, 1681-7, 4/, 4s. ; under Bewick, ‘Select Fables,’ 
first edition, largest paper, a splendid copy, 1820, 
8/., and under Ballads, ‘ Merry Ballads, edi Vy 
Farmer, privately printed, 1897, 47. 15s. One of the 
550 copies of the ‘Bibliothéque de Carabas,” 
reprints of scarce fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
works, 8 vols., 1887-96, is 4/. 4s, ; ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ with supplementary volumes, 35 in all, 
in oak bookcase, 100 10s; Goethe’s Works, with 
life by Dole, illustrated Library Edition, 14 vols., 
1903, 61. 6s.; Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan,’ the scarce first 
edition, 1651, bound in old style by Riviére, 2/. 10s. ; 
and a collection of Jefferies’s works, all first 
editions, 24 vols., 7/. 7s. A collection of 20 large 
steel plates by Landseer of Queen Victoria’s pets, 
with portrait of her Majesty, artist’s proof, is 5/. ; 
a handsome set of Motley, 11 vols., tree calf, by 
Riviére, 1889-1904, 97. ; Rousseau, ‘ Les Confessions,’ 
reface by Jules Claretie, 1889, 47. 4s.; and ‘ Vanity 
Fair Album,’ 14 vols., 1869-82, 3/. 16s. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters send us from Leam- 
ington Spa two catalogues, Nos. 225 and 226. The 
former opens with the first edition of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ new morocco by Riviére, 30/. Under 
Ballooning is an account of ‘Five Aerial Voyages 
in Scotland,’ by Lunardi, 2 plates and portrait, 8vo, 
calf gilt, 1786, 3. 3s. Under Tradesmen’s Tokens of 
the 17th Century are 41 lists taken from Boyne, 
edited by Dr. Williamson, at — varying from 
1s. to 3s. 6d. for each county. There are also several 
works on coins. Books on London include Rendle 
and Norman’s ‘Inns of Old Southwark,’ half- 
morocco, l/. 1s. There is a pretty set of Montaigne, 
7 vols. crimson calf, 18s. Pickering’s ‘Shake- 
speare,’ 11 vols., full calf, is 2/, 17s. 6d.; and the 
best edition of Voltaire, 70 vols., Paris, 1784-9, 
1. 15s. 


Catalogue 226 is devoted to Old Engravings, and 
contains a number of Baxter prints, including a 
rare plate of Prince Albert in the uniform of the 
11th Hussars, in frame, 2/. 5s.; Queen Victoria, also 
in frame, 2/. (both about 1853); and a portrait of 
Peel, 1/.:12s. 6d. Other subjects by xter are 
‘ Love’s Letter-Box,’ ‘The First Lesson,’ and ‘ The 
Wreck of the Reliance off Boulogne,’ 1842. There 
are a number of Bunbury plates, and English and 
French caricatures. Under Constable is ‘ The Rain- 
bow; or, Salisbury Cathedral,’ engraved by. Lucas, 
in frame, 10/. 10s.; and under Corbould are four 
water-colours, about 1790, 47. 4s. A portrait of 
Wesley in oil, in frame, is 3/. 10s.; and one of Izaak 
Walton, a copy by Farmiloe of Huysmans’s picture, 
31. 178. 6d. ere are a number of historical por- 
traits at_low prices. A souvenir of the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, 1788, is an ivory fan which 
shows the plan of the boxes, 1/. 17s.6d. The names 
of the box-holders are given, so that the owner of 
the fan could tell the occupiers of any particular 
x. 


Messrs. Hen 


Magazine, original edition, red morocco, are 61. 6s. 
There is a complete set of the “Bibliotheca 


Plon, 82 fine plates, Japanese paper, 
order of George IIIL., folio, 1783-1816, 15/7. 15s. There 
Thiers’s ‘Histoire de la Révelution 
Frangaise,’ extra-illustrated, Paris, 1865, 327. ‘The 
Grammont Memoirs,’ 1811, are 9/. 9s. Under Milton 
is the edition with life by Todd, largest paper, blue 
morocco, 5/. 5s. Among art works is Frankau’s 
‘William and James Ward,’ 13/. 13s. There are 
important items under Greek and Latin Classics, 
Scotland, and Tennyson (including the first edition 
of ‘In Memoriam,’ &/. 5s.). 


AmonG the forthcoming publications of the Oxford 
University Press are Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by C. L. 
Kingsford ; ‘Folk-Memory ; or, the Continuity of 
British Archeology,’ by Walter Johnson; in ‘‘The 
Stuart and Tudor Library,” Turberville’s ‘Noble 
Arte of Venerie or Hunting,’ Wilson’s ‘ Arte of 
Rhetorique’ (1585), edited, with an introduction, 
ab H. Mair, and ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(the quarto of 1602), with an introduction by W. W. 
Greg; and notable additions to ‘The Oxford 
Poets” and ‘‘The Oxford Library of Prose and 
Poetry.” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 

.of old books and other objects or as to the means of 


disposing of them. 


In 


\ i 
| 
Young & Sons’ Liverpool Cata- 
] logue CCCXCIV. contains specimens of royal 
bindings. Under Actors is ‘ Les Souvenirs du vieil 
Amateur dramatique,’ containing 100 figures en- 
graved and coloured by hand, Paris, 1820, 12mo, 
q morocco, 4/. 4s. The first six volumes of Ainsworth's 
| Curiosa, vols., 6/. 6s.; and a set of Lord 
q Bolingbroke’s Works, 7 vols., 4to, 1777-98, 5J. 15s. 
Other items include Browning, large paper, 16 vols., 
blue levant, 15/. 15s. ; ‘Cellini, Recherches sur 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


BOOKS. | 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any itude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


MILITARY HISTORY 


i FROM 
ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 
‘Catalogue of 100 Pages 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. | 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 


L. C. BRAUN, 
17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 


AND 


WARSAW, POLAND. 


Incunabula, Science, Bindings, 
English and Foreign Literature, 
Shakespeariana, &c. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 

10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House) 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

CATALOGUE 22.—Foreign Literature. 
2 23.—Alpine, Cricket, Military. 
24,—Armorial and other Bindings, 
P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


September Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. 
Books new—as second-hand copies, 


.AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Comprising Works of Science, Fiction, Travel, 
Biography, &c. Post free. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


NOW READY. 
Catalogue No. 133. RARE OLD MAPS. 
No. 104. SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


IncLupInG MANY SCARCE ITEMS 
AND COMPRISING RECENT PURCHASES, 


Gratis and post free on application to 
MYERS & CO, 
59, HIGH HOLBORN,. LONDON, w.c. 
Telephone: 4957 HOLBORN. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s, net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s, net each. 


VOLUMES I.-Vil. (ABBADIE—GLOUCESTER) ARE READY, 

and a Volume will be published each month until the completion of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 4 
The Atheneum of March 28, in reviewing the first volume of the Re-issue, said :—'‘ The series has se appreciated 

by every scholar who has had anything to do with the history or biography of his own country. e popular writer 
appears learned by its means, and the expert differs from its results and verdicts with trepidation. It is a monument of 
wonderful organization and scholarly restraint, and its mere existence in this age of hasty and ill-considered compilation 4 
an encouragement to the ‘honourable minority’ who do not scamp their work, and know what real research and | 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 7 
13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 7 


binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 3 
Drawings, derived from the Author's inal MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of “@ 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. ; q 

’ ” cas j 
MRS. GASKELL’'S WORKS.—The “Knutsford” Edition. 
“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 
novels that are full of delights.”—Daily Telegraph. a 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. . 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 7 vols., the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols., and th KET 7 

EDITION in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. POC 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” - ] 
“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the | 
Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 3 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 


jally taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supplied b: 
tlon and Notes to Meee GASKELL'S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


thority. 
nie the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, 7? vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


APER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and 
VRNGERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth gilt top, with Portrait Frontispions to each volume, 


7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 


upon ‘India Paper. Particulars upon application. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. | 
EDITION, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 


CHEAPER 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. ; 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. printed on India 


Paper. Particulars upon application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


blished JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Cha Iane, E.C.; 
FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Saturday, 


i 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
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